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SARAH, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 


¥ recording the extraordinary endowments and exalted 
rank of this celebrated and beautiful female, we only pay 
the tribute that is due to the memory of so illustrious a 
personage; and while we feel desirous of preserving through 
ages the memorial of a lady so highly distinguished, we 
shall endeavor, while we give an impartial biography of 
one who cut so conspicuous a figure -at the English court, 
during the greatest part of the reign of Queen Anne, to 
avoid alike the fulsome panegyrics of the friends of the 
Duchess, and the envenomed slander of her enemies; for her 
beauty and the favor she enjoyed were sure of gaining her 
the latter, who were eager to catch at all her foibles, and 
rank them among unpardonable faults. 

Sarah Jennings, afterwards Duchess of Marlborough, was 
descended from a good family in Hertfordshire, and was co- 
heiress with Miss Jennings, so celebrated at the court of 
Charles II. and who married the Duke of Tyrconnel. 

At a very early age, Miss Sarah Jennings, was, by pow- 
erful recommendation, introduced at the court of Charles, 
and was appointed one of the maids of honor to the Du- 
chess of York; in which situation the Duke of Marlborough, 
then Colonel Churchill, made her an offer of marriage; which 
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could not be but highly gratifying to the young lady, as the 
colonel was the handsomest man of his time, the known fa. 
vorite of the king’s mistress, the Duchess of Cleveland, and 
the court was then proverbial for female beauties, Lady 
Churchill, soon after her marriage, was made one of the 
ladies of the bedchamber to Princess Anne, 

After the death of Charles II. nothing remarkable hap- 
pened to the Duchess till the Revolution; and after King 
William was seated on the throne, Lady Churchill, who was 
looked on as the Princess Anne’s constant adviser, was re- 
garded with an evil eye at court. She was certainly known 
to have a great ascendency over her Royal Highness, and 
application was continually made to Lady Churchill to pre- 
vail on her mistress to wave all pretensions, and to accept 
such a revenue as_ their Majesties should think proper to 
bestow on her. But flattery and threatenings were exerted 
in vain; she resolved not to advise her Royal Mistress to 
compromise her dignity; and the princess was so pleased 
with her behaviour, that she settled on her a pension of one 
thousand pounds per annum: and what must ever rebound 
to the honor of the Duchess of Marlborough, the Princess 
Anne always found her an unshaken friend, in whose bosom 
she could safely confide every secret. 

When King William died, it could not be expected that 
the Duchess of Marlborough should feel much regret for one 
who had ever treated her with harshness; but she never, as 
her enemics asserted, evinced any indecorous joy: though when 
Queen Anne ascended the throne, the distinction her Grace 
experienced was greater than ever, and her favor was the only 
channel to the Queen’s. This failed not to soothe the vanity of 
the Duchess, but we cannot altogether give credit to the 
records of that insolence detailed by Horace Walpole, the 
late Lord Orford; she was witty, and wit is too apt to gain 
its possessors enemies. What Walpole quotes as a proof 
of her insolence, may, perhaps, more justly be considered a 
smart saying. In a succeeding reign, when the Prince of 
Orange came over to marry the Princess Royal, Anne, a 
boarded gallery, with a pent roof, was erected for the pro- 
cession from the windows of the drawing-room at St. James’s 
across the gardens to the Lutheran Chapel, in the Friary. 
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The Prince being indisposed, and in consequence having re- 
paired to Bath, the marriage was deferred till his recovery. 
The boarded gallery, however, remained, and darkened the 
windows of Marlborough-house; upon which the Duchess said, 
“T wonder when my neighbour George will take away his 
Orange-chest.”’ 

Walpole says also, that her insolence to Queen Anne was 
so great, that if Her Majesty dropped her gloves or her 
fan, the Duchess would pick them up, return them to the 
Queen, and then turn away her head, and look as if she 
experienced some disagreeable smell. This assertion we 
can never believe; the Duchess was too well-bred to be 
guilty of such rudeness; but how far private feeling, at what 
she considered the ingratitude of the great, might cause an 
apparent difference in her conduct, we cannot determine; 
certain it is her favor was then fast declining, and soon 
after the Queen bestowed all her patronage and confidence 
on the intriguing Mrs. Masham. It should be remembered, 
that the Duchess of Marlborough, when in power, always 
used it moderately, and with a modesty that reflected the 
highest honor on her principles. The Queen was a bigotted 
Tory, and the Duchess, professing contrary opinions, ever 
sought, by the most persuasive and gentle means, to wean 
Her Majesty from what, after the Revolution, seemed unpleas- 
ing to a people sensible of their privileges, and more in 
love than ever with liberty. 

But though the Duchess did not argue with the boldness 
of an equal, she never flattered her Royal Mistress. Mrs. 
Masham, however, had prepared the way for every odious 
libel to be disseminated both against the Duke and Duchess, 
and soon after, the latter resigned her offices, and the Duke 
was turned out of his employments. . 

On the accession of George I. to the British throne, his 
Grace was again created Captain General, Colonel of the 
First Regiment of. Guards, and Master of the Ordnance; but 
Weary of the fatigues of a court, the Duchess never ap- 
peared in any public scene after the death of Queen Anne. 
She lost her illustrious and heroic husband on the 16th of 
June, 1722, at Windsor Lodge, where he expired in the 
74th year of his age. 
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This noble pair had lived upwards of forty years together 
in the most perfect wedded harmony. To testify, as much 
as lay in her power, her value and affection for her illustri- 
ous husband, the Duchess had him buried with great mag- 
nificence; and when the King offered to defray the expences 
of the funeral, she declared no one should share with her 
that honor; and though the burial charges amounted to se- 
veral thousand pounds, she promptly and cheerfully paid 
them; not only shewing thereby her love for the deceased, 
but giving a convincing proof to her enemies, that she was 
not, as they have alleged, actuated by an insatiable spirit of 
avarice. 

After the Duke’s death, she proved herself worthy, in the 
regulation of her conduct, to have been the wife of so ex- 
traordinary a hero. She not only founded those alms-houses 
at St. Albans, for which she left such ample provision, but 
she took care that her private charities should be bestowed 
on proper objects; and her bounty was particularly shewn 
to those who had once enjoyed prosperity, but who had 
fallen to decay by unavoidable misfortunes. 

The greatest fault in Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, was 
an impetuous and haughty manner of speaking; and this, no 
doubt, gave her enemies occasion to accuse her of insolence 
to her patroness, the Queen: she was no flatterer, as we 
have before remarked, and, might, perhaps, be rather too 
hasty in her resolutions. We have endeavoured, from the 
most authentic sources, to do justice to the memory of this 
illustrious lady, and to sct her actions in their true light: 
we shall, therefore, close this sketch by merely stating, that 
she departed this life, at her house in the Friary, on the 
18th of October, 1744, 



















REMORSE; 
A TALE. 


(Concluded from page 149.) 


HitHerT9 pride, and the consciousness of having been 
unjustly suspected, had contributed to support the fortitude 
of Emmeline under the indignant reproaches of Sir Arthur, 
but this last overwhelming and unexpected threat fell on 
her heart like a death blow, and as he rushed from her 
apartment, she sunk down without sense or motion. A con- 
siderable time elapsed before any one came to her assist- 
ance, and when her woman did enter her room, she was 
so shocked at the situation in which she found her lady, 
that she sent immediately for medical aid. But it was not 
merely the sudden revulsion of feclings which Emmeline 
had to contend with, she had unwarily exposed herself to 
infection in attending her daughter, and she now betrayed 
all the usual symptoms of fever, which notwithstanding every 
exertion of care and skill, rapidly gained ground. Sir Ar- 
thur was informed of her alarming state as soon as he could 
be found, and though he still harboured sentiments of the 
highest resentment, began to tremble for the consequences 
of an illness, of which his own ungovernable fury had in all 
probability tended to augment the danger. He hastened to 
the bedside of the hapless sufferer, implored her forgiveness, 
and even condescended to: assure her, that he no longer 
entertained any doubts of her fidelity towards himself. These 
assurances calmed the agitated spirits of Lady De Clifford, 
though they could not altogether satisfy her; she had re- 
cently experienced so much harshness, and witnessed so 
many bursts of unjustifiable passion in Sir Arthur, as to leave 
her little hope of future happiness, even shouN she recover 
from her present illness, an event she scarcely ventured to 
expect, and still less wished for, During the few intervals 
of ease and composure which her disorder admitted of, she 
caused herself to be raised in her bed for the purpose ot 
addressing a few lines to her daughter, and entreated Sir 
Arthur with the most affecting earnestness to transmit them 
R3 





































































































immediately after her decease to Mr. Devereux, a_ request 
which he could not venture to refuse, however reluctantly 
it was consented to. He still ventured to hope that her 
naturally good constitution would triumph over" the disease; 
but in this expectation he found himself deceived, As the 
momentous crises approached, every unfavorable symptom 
augmented, and the suffering Emmeline breathed her last 
sigh in the arms of him for whom she had sacrificed honor, 
reputation, and peace, at the early age of twenty-eight, an 
age at which; under happier circumstances, she might have 
looked forward to years of conjugal felicity and domestic 
enjoyment. Sir Arthur, deeply affected by her loss, scrupu- 
lously fulfilled her last injunctions, and awakened to reflec- 
tion by the awful catastrophe, formed a resolution never to 
let his passions again lead him into an act of dishonor, To 
divert his thoughts from the melancholy subject, he resolved 
once more to enter the army, a profession he had relinquished 
in compliance with the wishes of Emmeline, during the early 
days of their infatuation. It is not our intention to follow 
him in his military career ; suffice it to say, he distinguished 
himself by his valor and intrepidity, and when he fell in the 
field of glory, he left behind him a name unsullied in the an- 
nals of fame, the lustre of which could have suffered no di- 
minution but from one act of private irregularity. 


Letter written by Lady De Clifford to her daughter, Emmeline 


Devereux. 


From the bed of death I address you, my child, in the 
hope that my admonitions will be more impressive, and my 
sad example prove a salutary lesson to your youth and inex- 
perience. Like yourself, I entered life under the most fa- 
vorable auspices, the darling of a fond indulgent parent, 
who studied only to make me happy, and who with injudi- 
cious tendernéss preferred my immediate gratification to my 
permanent advantage. Far be it from me to cast a reproach 
on his memory to whom I ever looked up with affection and 
reverence. My errors have been all my own; and vanity was 
the rock on which my peace of mind was too fatally wrecked. 
In my union wiih your father, I might have experienced 
unalloyed happiness, could I have contented myself with the 
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well-regulated attachment of a man of sense, who though 
fervent in his regard, and tenderly devoted to me alone, was 
not so weak as to flatter my self-love, or had become a blind 
jdolator of my personal attractions. Unhappily this was what 
I sought, and equally vain as inexperienced, doubted that 
love which could venture to reprove, where all beside af- 
fected to applaud and admire. The voice of adulation was 
more grateful to my ears than that of sincerity and affec- 
tion. I listened to the tempter, and fell! From that fatal 
hour, my Emmeline, I have never experienced real happi- 
ness. I had wronged the best of men; I had forfeited the 
world’s good opinion and my own. I had abandoned my 
most sacred duties, to gratify the calls of ambition and in- 
ordinate vanity; to be followed, caressed, and _ idolized, 
was my heart’s first wish, instead of which I ultimately 
experienced nothing but coldness, contempt, and reproach. 
Just retribution! O! my child, beware of a similar fate; 
accustom yourself betimes to regulate your passions, and 
should ever the voice of the tempter assail you, think on 
your unhappy mother, and repeat her last solemn assertion— 
“There is no peace to be found, but in the consciousness 
of rectitude—no permanent felicity, but in the practice of 
virtue,” EMMELINE. 











EMPRESS CATHARINE. 


THe Empress Catharine I. of Russia carried humanity 
to a degree seldom equalled in the history of nations. She 
had promised, that during her reign nobody should be put 
to death; and she kept her word. She was the first so- 
vereign in modern times that ever shewed this regard to 
the human species. Malefactors were now condemned to 
serve in the mines, and other public works; a regulation 
not less prudent than humane, since it renders their punish- 
ment of some service to the state. In other countries, they 
only know howto put a malefactor to death with the appa- 
ratus of an executioner; but are not able to prevent the 
execution of crimes. 
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MARRIAGE; 
A TALE. 


OCPPIPIF 


There's no art 
To find the mind’s construction in the face. S HAKSPEARE. 


Tus curiosity of De Courcy was highly excited, and his 
love of novelty revived by the appearance and manners of 
the stranger, and he felt impatient for the elucidation of the 
mystery that enveloped her. He debated with himself upon the 
propriety of informing Agnes of the circumstance till he had 
heard some further particulars concerning her ; but at length he 
resolved to delay his communication till the next day. His ab- 
stracted air, however, struck her at once, and she anxiously 
enquired if he were well. ‘‘ Quite so,” was his reply; ‘ why do 
you doubt it?” “* Has then any thing happened to disturb you? 
Your serious looks, and the lateness of your return, alarm 
me. Tell me, my De Courcy, is any thing amiss? conceal 
nothing from me, I entreat.” ‘‘ Nothing whatever, my love,” 
said he, smiling, “is the matter; I am only tired with hav- 
ing rambled much farther than usual to-day, and have no- 
thing in the world to communicate.” Agnes was satisfied, 
but De Courcy blushed as he spoke; the slightest deviation 
from truth is ever painful to the heart that is not habituated 
to falschood, and the still voice of honor will always reprove 
even the equivocal word that is meant to mislead. 

Early the next morning, he bent his steps to the ruined 
chateau, where he was shortly joined by its lively inhabi- 
tant. She met him with all the cordiality of established ac- 
quaintance, and proceeded to inform him, that her brother 
was not yet returned, but that she still momentarily expected 
him; then wandering from one subject to another with un- 
wearied animation and earnestness, she made it a difficult 
task to De Courcy to withdraw himself from her society, 
even if he had so felt disposed. But delighted beyond mea- 
sure with her conversation and manners, he was in no 
greater haste to depart than she to bid him adieu, and 
nearly the whole of the morning had passed before he con- 
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tinued his walk. Several days elapsed in this manner, and 
still her brother did not make his appearance ; De Courcy now 
felt vexed that he had not informed Agnes of his rencontre 
with Jaqueline (for by that name only he knew her) in the 
first instance, and he resolved that if he continued absent 
much longer, he would relate the circumstance to which con- 
cealment only couid attach any importance. He was, how- 
ever, spared this necessity; for in the midst of this deter- 
mination, which was formed on his way to the chateau, he 
was roused from his reflections by the voice of Jaqueline, 
and looking up, he beheld her advancing towards him, lean- 
ing on the arm of a young man whom she instantly intro- 
duced as her brother. The same openness of manner equally 
distinguished the one as the other, and Albert St. Aube, for 
such he declared his name to be, entered at once into the 
particulars of his situation with the freedom of a professed 
friend. He led the way to their apartments, for Jaqueline had 
never discovered them to De Courcy, but had always re- 
ceived his visits in the exterior of the building, or in its ruin- 
ous courts. He was astonished at finding them extremely 
comfortable and neatly furnished. ‘‘ I see you are surprised,” 
said St. Aube, “‘ and I dare say you very little expected you 
had such neighbours near you; but I am rejoiced that ac- 
cident has at last favored our intimacy. My family is one 
of the oldest in France: my sister and I were left orphans 
at an early age, and no common degree of attachment has 
subsisted between us from our very childhood. We always 
passed our winters in Paris, where last season I renewed 
my acquaintance with an old schoolfellow to whom I had 
formerly been much attached. I fear we were not very pru- 
dent, and my finances became so seriously embarrassed, that 
I meditated a retreat into the country for sometime to re- 
cruit them, when an event occurred which rendered my de- 
parture absolutely necessary. My friend engaged in a foolish 
quarrel which I as inconsiderately embraced with him, The 
result was unfortunate; his adversary fell, and we were 
obliged to abscond immediately. I well knew of this re- 
treat from my having frequently been here for the shoot- 
ing season, and I resolved upon taking my abode in the 
most habitable part of the ruin, and accordingly removed 
my sister as soon as possible. We are as comfortable as 
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our circumstances will allow us; but I cannot but lament 
the seclusion to which I have been obliged to condemn her; 
she was born for society, and I daily feel the injustice I am 
doing, her.” De Courcy thanked him for his confidence, 
and promised him inviolable secrecy, at the same time he 
expressed a wish to cultivate his friendship, and assured 
Jaqueline, in the name of Agnes, that she would ever be a 
most welcome visitor at the cottage. St. Aube accompa- 
nied De Courcy in his morning excursion, and when the 
latter parted with him at a late hour, he found himself not 
less prejudiced in favor of the brother than he had before 
been in that of the sister. He now, with the exception of 
suppressing the exact time that he first became acquainted 
with Jaqueline, communicated the whole of the transaction 
to Agnes, who immediately assented to his proposal of ac- 
companying him the next morning to the chateau; she, how- 
ever, gently hinted to him the necessity of caution, and the 
propriety of distrusting appearances where so much mys- 
tery existed. ‘‘ Far be it from me,” said Agnes, “ to form 
a censorious opinion of any one, particularly of those who 
are unfortunate; but I must always think that concealment 
acknowledges some degree of error, and I cannot refrain 
from receiving assertions cautiously which have not the stamp 
of perfect ingenuity.” ‘ But surely,” replied De Courcy, 
“there is not much mystery here, for has not St. Aube 
confided at once his situation to me?” ‘* Confidence,” my 
De Courcy,” returned Agnes, “should be the offspring of 
esteem; the secret that is easily entrusted must be either 
insignificant in itself, or some sinister motive must attend 
its being committed to our keeping. St. Aube has at least 
been imprudent in imparting to an entire stranger what so 
nearly concerns his safety ; but I will not impeach his know- 
ledge of physiognomy in making you the repository of his 
secret,” she added gaily, “nor shall I view him with more 
suspicious eyes for that circumstance.” ‘I believe you, in- 
deed,” replied De Courcy, whose heart, however, had in- 
wardly attested the truth of her observations, ‘for suspi- 
cion does not belong to a nature so noble as your own, and 
I am sure, when you see them, you will be as convinced of 
their sincerity as 1 am.” De Courcy and Agnes were re- 
ceived by the pair with manifest pleasure, and a mutual 
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satisfaction seemed to extend itself over all the party; an 
invitation was cordially given and as promptly accepted ; 
and from this time a constant intercourse was kept up be- 
tween them. The mornings were generally spent together 
by the gentlemen, and the evenings in the united society of 
the ladies). To De Courcy this was particularly pleasing ; 
he had submitted to seclusion rather than enjoyed it, and 
he had frequently sighed to himself for some variation to 
the monotonous routine of his present life; he had now so- 
ciety, and even gaiety, and with something constantly to 
amuse him, not a moment of his time hung heavily on his 
hands. St. Aube was a delightful companion; his under- 
standing had not been very highly cultivated, but he pos- 
sessed great general information, and his extensive know- 
ledge of the world supplied him with unfailing topics of 
conversation, while Jaqueline was a host in herself, and was 
very soon the life of the whole party. 

It was now the third year of their exile from England, 
and Agnes with secret impatience began to look for the 
promised letters of recall from Lord Edward; for, inde- 
pendant of her anxiety to see her children, she had a pri- 
vate motive for wishing their return to take place as soon 
as possible, She was again in a situation to become a mo- 
ther, and was naturally very desirous to reach her own home 
before the event occurred; and she had every reason to be- 
lieve from the style of the letters she received that they 
should be able to leave France in the Spring. She was cer- 
tainly at times much pleased with the society of their new 
acquaintance, but she was by no means so gratified with 
it as her husband, The spirits of Jaqueline were frequently 
too much for the gentle frame of Agnes, and she sighed 
for the quiet enjoyment of her husband’s society which she 
now never possessed; while the freedom of French manners 
and conversation but ill accorded with her delicate and re- 
fined ideas, and occasionally displeased her more than she 
was willing to shew. To De Courcy, on the contrary, St. 
Aube and his sister were at all times a seasonable relief, 
and as such were uniformly pleasing to him, and though 
almost unconscious of the reason, his home was insipid and 
his evenings wearisome if not enlivened by the conversation 
of Jaqueline. The remembrance of Lady Desmond had long 






































after his arrival at N——, weighed most heavily on his mind, 
and he had often wished to ascertain some particulars of 
her fate and of the state of her feelings. From Agnes he 
learnt what had passed between Sir William and herself, 
and through Lady Crawford he heard that she had retired 
to Sir William’s seat in Warwickshire, where she continued 
to reside in total seclusion, but of all else he was entirely 
ignorant. Agnes had always carefully avoided mentioning 
the subject, unless he himself, which he sometimes did, led 
the conversation to it, but sought rather by shewing him 
that she placed implicit confidence in his affection, to banish 
both from his mind and her own that she had ever had 
cause to distrust it. Illicit love, however, soon dies away, 
and the image of Lady Desmond gradually became fainter, 
till at last it passed over his recollection like a troubled 
dream; and the bitterness of remorse, which occasionally re- 
vived with her idea, he quickly endeavoured to dissipate in 
the pursuit of any employment that could relieve him from 
it. Agnes was by no means altogether pleased at the grow- 
ing intimacy which subsisted between him and St. Aube, 
nor did she behold the evident delight with which he re- 
garded Jaqueline without some apprehension, and there were 
times when, in spite of her endeavours to the contrary, that 
a suspicion of a something, which she could not fathom, in 
them both, shed a coolness over her manners towards them. 
She, however, carefully coneealed her uneasiness from her 
husband, and though she never joined in his extravagant en- 
comiums of Jaqueline, she equally avoided saying any thing 
to her disadvantage, and sometimes felt ashamed of her 
weakness, and even reproached herself for harbouring a 
thought to the prejudice of any of the party. But perfect 
dependance does not return with forgiveness; the affection 
that has once been betrayed must long feel the occasional 
pangs of doubt; and Agnes had too much discernment not 
to perceive the danger that menaced her from such a being 
as Jaqueline. This extraordinary girl was about twenty: 
she had neither the dignity of Lady Desmond nor the grace 
of Agnes; but she might be distinguished as one of those 
beings who seem to combine the various fascinations of 
others into one focus, and without possessing any decided 
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character for goodness herself, to be all that is admirable 
in others. Quick, lively, and intelligent, her countenance 
was the seat of expression, and her light and elegant figure 
was in exact unison with her volatile and airy disposition. 
She was, in fact, unlike any one De Courcy had ever met 
with, and his admiration of her was unqualified; but such 
was the apparent innocence of her manner, and the almost 
childish simplicity of her appearance, that he, unlike Agnes, 
neither suspected nor feared danger; for, enchanting as she 
was, he never considered her capable of inspiring him with 
a tenderer sentiment than was consistent with propriety, and 
fascinating as he allowed her to be, he could never place 
her in competition with his own lovely wife, or the beau- 
tiful and unhappy victim of his former passion. 








(To be continued.) 





VANITY OF THE LOWER CLASS OF PEOPLE IN FRANCE. 


A younG widow of very distinguished rank was told one 
morning that a person wished to speak with her on parti- 
cular business. She desired he might be shewn up stairs, 
and a man of very vulgar appearance, about fifty years ot 
age, presented himself. ‘*‘ What is your business with me, 
friend?” said the lady. ‘*‘ My name is Benoit, and I am 
porter to the house, at your service.” ‘‘ Have you any thing 
to say to me?”” ‘* My daughter, Cornelia, is to be mar- 
ried to day.” ‘‘ I am glad to hear it, if it is likely to con- 
duce to her happiness and your own.” ‘ We shall have 
a joyous wedding.” ‘‘ That is very expensive.” ‘“‘ Oh! we 
shall have a ball.” ‘* Do you not think that will be a very 
useless expence?” ‘*‘ No matter; as I know, Madame, that 
you are very rich, and have some very fine diamonds, I 
have taken the liberty to come to beg the great favor ot 
your lending a few ornaments to my daughter; I have 
known the lady I once lived with do such things.” ‘* My 
good friend,” said the lady, ‘‘I wore no diamonds when If 
married, and I think your daughter may very well go with- 
out what she would only appear ridiculous in wearing,” 
VOL. XIII.—s. I, s 
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HUGH DODDS. 


(Conclnded from page 135.) 


Tue conversation of the company was agreeable, the din- 
ner was served up, and about half-an-hour afterwards the 
ladies retired to the drawing-room. My friend and I were 
left alone over a bottle of Sherry, and after having both drank 
success to our native village, he thus proceeded. ‘TI have 
since first speaking to you observed at different times in your 
face the signs of astonishment. I know that I have been 
the cause of them, and that you are by this time longing 
a good deal to hear a little of my history. Know then, 
that I am the son of one now deceased, who for many years 
kept a neat grocery shop at the sign of the three gilded 
sugar-loaves in the west end of your native village. My 
father’s business was considerable, but as he had a large 
family, his circumstances were neither affluent nor easy, He 
had, however, like your father, ambition enough; and after 
giving me an education far superior to his rank, he ap- 
prenticed me to a wholesale merchant in the town of Liver- 
pool. This likewise was a step above his circumstances. 
He heard of clerks to wholesale merchants, in London, get- 
ting salaries of three hundred a year, and as he had a cor- 
respondent in that city from whom he purchased many of 
his articles, he had hopes that, on the termination of my 
apprenticeship, he might be able, through the assistance of 
that personage, to procure me an office as lucrative. When 
that era arrived, I was dispatched to London, with a letter 
to that gentleman, in which my father, after requesting him 
to use his influence in my behalf, was cunning enough to 
send him, as a kind of spur in my favour, an order to 4 
good amount, for commodities of different descriptions. 
When I reached his warehouse, if was shut, and on making 
enquiry of the cause, I was informed, that he had been 
dead three days. 

“‘My hopes were at end, and I had no friends in town 
that could either assist or advise me. Now I had thoughts 
of following one employment, now another; but money I 
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found was necessary for enabling me to do any thing re- 
spectably, and of that my little share was wearing fast to 
an end. I gave myself up to despair, and was one evening 
so foolish as to go down to the river, and throw myself from 
the top of London-bridge. Luckily, however, the press-gang 
was then upon the water, and these gentlemen very kindly 
dragging me from the bottom, assured me, that they had far 
too great a respect for my welfare to admit the execution 
of my intention. I was now provided with meat, lodging, 
and plenty of patrons in a quarter from which I had soli- 
cited no favors. I was put on board a man of war, and 
visited different quarters of the globe. Those, however, in 
the ship who considered themselves my superiors, liked, I 
found, to have their way, and I, like a free-born Briton, 
liked to have mine; so unwilling to continue in a place 
where I had no prospect but perpetual servitude, I took 
the first opportunity of the ship’s anchoring in the Thames 
to bid it, and its indwellers, a hearty farewell; and hast- 
ened to London, and deformed my body with the trusses 
of wool, as you have already seen, that I might be enabled 
to conceal myself from the perspicacity of my shipmates. I 
now saw the necessity of doing something for my mainte- 
nance, and as I had so long been accustomed to servitude, 
and had now no character of respectability to support, I 
cared little how low I descended to get a livelihood, pro- 
vided I was only allowed to be my own master. I had 
heard that the purchasing of old clothes was a profitable 
employment, so I resolved on attempting it, and providing 
myself with a large green bag, like the brethren in that 
profession. I rose early next morning, and raised the cry 
of Old clothes—old clothes,’ in several of the streets and 
alleys. 

“In the course of three hours, I made purchases to the 
extent of my capital, which was twenty-one shillings, and 
on going to the market for the sale of old clothes, near the 
Minories, I with the greatest ease disposed of them for 
four guineas. The Irishmen composing one side of the 
market, branded me for selling too cheaply, said that [ 
would spoil their traffic, and that if I did not next forenoon 
raise my prices, they would debar me from my place of 
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business. I was as eager to make money as they were, so 
I took care in my after appearances at that place to give 
no cause for their menaces. I began my business on a 
Tuesday morning, and on the Saturday evening following, | 
found myself master of twenty pounds clear gain. 

‘The old clothes traffic is generally at an end for the 
day so early as one o’clock; and I thought it a pity to re- 
main idle during the whole afternoon, I, therefore, three weeks 
after deserting from the ship took on lease the apartment 
to which I first led you, and converted it into a bakehouse 
for preparing gingerbread and plum-pudding. These, when» 
cooked, I disposed of myself, and although I found it a 
trade less profitable than the first, it was still one from 
which I reaped considerable advantage. 

‘¢T could do a little at literary composition, and I was 
determined on turning my ability to my profit. I composed 
accounts of converted Jews that never existed, of battles 
that were never fought, of ghosts and spectres that never 
appeared, and of bloody murders that were never committed. 
Now I wrote rhyming encomiums on one great man; now 
on another; and I was always just enough to favour those 
of my heroes with the greatest praise from whom I knew I 
should be favored with thee best payment. Now my pam- 
phlets were loud in eulogizing the ministry, now the oppo- 
sition; my politics always shifted to the side of profit, and 
had a Nero ora Caligula been placed on the British throne, 
I should have praised either of them still more than I did 
our late worthy sovereign, provided so doing would have 
ensured a better sale for my productions. It is true, that 
although my writings were so numerous as to embrace one 
hundred and forty-seven different subjects, I cannot boast 
that, when taken separately, they were very voluminous; my 
longest publication extending to little more than four octavo 
pages and a quarter; but I had the pleasure of seeing that 
they met with a sale when productions of a more pompous 
appearance fell still-born from the press. Neither am I con- 
ceited enough to affirm, that intrinsic merit was the prime 
spring for promoting their distribution; for I have long been 
blessed with discernment enough to observe, that as it is 
often not the wiscst man, but the greatest prattler, that is 
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caressed most in the middle of a mingled company, so it 
is frequently not the best, but the silliest, literary produc- 
tion that meets with the greatest popularity. 

“ Although, however, I felt convinced that I was in the 
rear of the awkward squad of authors, I knew very well 
that I was a bustling and a wise-enough bookseller. I 
purchased wherever I could get a good bargain, and sold 
wherever I could get a good price. My collection was 
small, but it was large enough for what it cost, and if it 
wanted great value, it possessed variety, for it contained a 
little of every thing, even, Hugh, (with reverence be it 
spoken) from the writings your humble servant to the writ- 
ings of the apostles. 

“From this trade, which filled up a part of the evenings, 
I gained some emolument; but still scarcely so much as I 
had anticipated. I discovered that mankind provide for 
their bodies before they think of preparing food for their 
minds, so I gave up the rather uncertain trade of admi- 
nistering to what 1 may call the luxuries of the populace, 
and confined myself to the ever durable one of supplying 
their necessities; with that last traffic, I began my last Lon- 
don career, and with that I will end it. 

It would be as ‘tedious as it is unnecessary to run over 
all my adventures since coming here, I have for twenty- 
nine years been married, and I have one son, a pawnbro- 
ker, in Holborn; a second, a linen-rag merchant, near Fen- 
church-street; and a third, and last, whom you saw with me 
this forenoon, is destined to follow the occupation of his fa- 
ther, It was with one of my sons you deposited your twen- 
ty-one shirts, and it was from him I°got information of that 
circumstance, I was somewhat sorry to hear that the son 
of an old acquaintance was obliged to take such a measure, 
and I had ever afterwards a strong inclination to meet with 
you, that I might, if possible, have it in my power to do 
you good, 

“As my sons in business, act merely in the capacity of 
agents for me, they have always been in the practice of 
rendering me their gains, and from these, conjoined with the 
fruits of my own occupation, I have long ago acquired a 
fortune. I have for many years lived, when at home, in the 
s3 
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style in which you now behold me, and [ have always cop. 
ducted myself with such caution and secrecy, that I am 
certain none in London, my wife and children excepted, 
have ever yet come to the knowledge that I am a purchaser 
of old clothes, or a vender of plum-pudding. 

‘« A long continuance in any particular employment gencrally 
»reates a love for it, and I have for sometime past followed 
my professions as much from a kind of parental affection 
for them as from an inclination for amassing further emo- 
lument. I am much pleased with your conversation, and 
have no doubt of your industry, and as few of your secresy, 
and I have a desire to be of service to you. I have, there- 
fore, to state, that, if instead of following the profession 
of an attorney, and lingering on in sorrow and poverty in 
the expectation of a clerkship, you should feel an inclination 
to accept the situation of my youngest son, who has long 
acted as an assistant to me, I will without delay, instal 
him in my part of the old clothes, orange, plum-pudding, 
and gingerbread professions, retire from the toils of business 
altogether, and instead of further troubling myself with la- 
bouring for profit, attend only to the fully as pleasant task 
of counting profit when laboured for. It is not to every one, 
Hugh, that I would make make this offer, and Ict me tell 
you, it is an offer you will find not altogether unworthy 
your attention.” 

I was struck with astonishment at his kindness, and ex- 
pressing my warmest thanks, my willingness to renounce the 
profession of an attorney, and my acceptance of his fatherly 
offcr, I signified my readiness to commence operations on 
the earliest day he might think proper to appoint. G. 


DUKE DE MONTAUSIER. 


MANTAUSIER was governor of Normandy; and when the 
plague broke out in that province he hastened there in spite 
of the remonstrance of his friends, to whom he nobly replied, 
“IT have always been firmly convinced in my mind, that go- 
vernors of provinces, like bishops, are obliged to residence. If, 
however, the obligation is not quite so strict on all occa- 
sions, it is at least equal in all times of public calamity.” 
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AN ESSAY ON SELF-DENIAL 





“T as little believe,” says Pope, “ that God would con- 
demn a man who had charity, as that a priest could save 
one who had not.” Nothing is, perhaps, more universally 
allowed than the moral and religious necessity of charity, 
yet there is no duty more carelessly performed, or more 
unthinkingly neglected. Some will spare from their super- 
fluity to relieve another, but few infringe on their neces- 
sities, or even their pleasures, to administer to distress, 
however urgent. The whine of inability, the appeal to hea- 
ven, how much they would do had they the power, is sub- 
stituted for that self-denial, which, in nine cases out of ten, 
would enable them to follow the dictates of humanity. Many 
put me in mind of Curran’s early friend, who held the pe- 
tition of the poor in one hand, wiped her eyes with the other, 
and not having a third to put into her pocket, of course, 
could not relieve the object of her commiseration. 

It is a very frequent observation that charity does not 
consist in giving alms. Certainly not; but it is a part of 
charity, and ought, therefore, not to be neglected; many 
who reason thus save their money with a good grace, and 
still do not exert themselves in any more active way. All 
are not so circumstanced as to admit of personal exertion 
on behalf of their fellow-creatures, but all have the power 
of giving some trifle to their necessities, and of giving it 
kindly. Shillings flung from the churlish hand of pride may 
be picked up with avidity, but who can believe with gra- 
titude? while the pence which are accompanied with a 
sympathizing look, and “God help you!’ softens the sense 
of humiliation, which often chills the glow of gratitude in 
the bosom of the poor. 

There are many who will, perhaps, smile at this appeal 
to the feelings of a beggar, and contend that when reduced 
to so open and so abject a state of wretchedness, that al; 
sensibility is extinguished. In some cases, where distress 
and depravity are united, it may certainly be utterly lost, 
and in many others, perhaps, blunted, but in the present 
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unhappy state of the country, there is many an honest and 
laborious artisan driven to mendicity, with all his feelings 
warm about him, who though unnoticed by the callous and 
the careless, shrinks from the coldness of neglect, or rude- 
ness of replulse, as pertinaciously as his more fortunate fel- 
low-creatures, and probably more so, for sensibility is by no 
means a concomitant of opulence. 

When Sterne took a pinch snuff out of the beggar’s box, 
as he dropped his pence into it, he acted in the true spirit 
of humanity. That simple, generous act of fellowship re- 
moved the plainful inequality that places one creature so 
much below another, and flattered the feelings of the man, 
while relieving the wants of the mendicant. The soul of 
charity consists in self-denial. The heart that would relin- 
quish a pleasure to confer a benefit, is certainly a good 
one. It is self-denial on which all that is noblest in the 
conduct of man is grounded; without it fortitude has no vi- 
gour, and justice no force. It was that spirit which mocks 
temptation, that animated the hardy citizens of the Spartan 
Republic, and the Roman Commonwealth; and it is still 
conspicuous in the Irish, Scotch, and Swiss, among their 
native mountains; I say their native mountains, for if we pur- 
sue them to the haunts of pleasure, and to the emporiums of 
commerce, or in fact, make them citizens of the world, we find 
they blend with the general system, and lose many of the ines- 
timable traits indigenous to their country ; more especially the 
first; for however simple the native Irishman may be, let him 
once come within the precincts of dissipation, once get a touch 
from the magical wand of Pleasure, and he becomes the syren’s 
slave, the loudest in her revels, and the gayest in her train. 

It appears to me that self-denial is rarely found but in 
the infancy of states, and only common to small ones, and 
such as are mountainous and northern. This may appear 
an absurd remark, but it is founded on observation, and 
will, perhaps, stand the test as well as that of Zimmerman’s, 
viz. That the inhabitants of northern latitudes are more dis- 
tinguished for love of country than any other. 

It was that spirit in its highest and purest excellence that 
enabled Allen to portion and give the woman he loved to 
the arms of anether;—certainly an effort the greatest of 
which the human mind is capable. For to relinquish all 
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that is most dear, most vital to existence, to seal with our 
own hand the irrevocable edict that dooms us to despair, 
is magnanimity at its grandest and sublimest height; and 
yet when viewed abstractedly, it should awaken less surprise 
and admiration than regarded collectively, 

Rochefoucault is more in the right when he says, all our 








actions have their spring in self-love, than I am sometimes 


willing to allow, and surely in no passion of the human 
mind is there so large an alloy of selfishness as in that of 
love; hence its frequent and dreadful concomitant, jealousy ; 
hence its frequent ungenerous spirit, which would sacrifice 
its object to itself, and rather seek individual gratification 
by monopoly, than nobly relinquish its claim, when that 
claim is found to be incompatible with the happiness of 
another. 

I know it is the general fashion of the times to treat 
the existence of real love as a chimera, 

That killing eyes, and bleeding hearts, 

And all the artillery of darts, 

Are long ago exploded fancies, 

And laugh’d at even in romances ; 
and [ am very ready to allow that it is rare, extremely 
rare. Hearts are farmed out as well as estates, and that 
which in youth has been divided into tenancies for vanity, 
fashion, dissipation, and extravagance, in age gives place 
to self-conceit, obstinacy, and its concomitant ignorance, 
parsimony and selfishness. In such hearts there can be lit- 
tle room for love, whatever there may be for passion, and 
poor Cupid may as justly complain as the poor villager, 
who sees every bit of common enclosed for the use of opu- 
lent agriculturists into which in former and more liberal 
times, he could have turned his calf, or his goose, to fatten; 
but none, now-a-days, would be calf or goose enough to 
expect to find a landholder, or a heartholder, so disinte- 
rested as to relinquish one spot of their possession to so 
generous a purpose. 

Still, even in this money-getting age, we may now and 
then meet with a heart too ardent for the cold formalities of 
fashion, too warm for the growth of selfishness, who in 
cultivating the flowers of truth, benevolence, and imagina- 
tion, finds among them those of love, and as they are not 
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exposed to the trade-winds of interest, nor in the way of 
being trampled down by the rabble of gross pleasure or sor- 
did pursuit, flourish in rich and bright luxuriance, catch- 
ing strength and beauty from their surrounding and con- 
genial companions. In such a heart, love is a pure and 
holy essence; it may be raised to idolatry, but can never 
be debased to selfishness. Every individual feeling is for- 
got in anxiety for the happiness of the object beloved, and 
every self-sacrifice is unimportant when weighed against it, 
Sach a heart would rise in the heroism of self-denial, and 
concentrate its strength to fulfil that aim, though subverted 
reason yielded to the effort, or life sank beneath the strug- 
gle. Such an attachment may exist, like the phoenix, once 
in a hundred years, and like that expire in its own flames, 
Perhaps few instances can be adduced of ‘greater subli- 
mity of mind than that of the Abbé Guillon, who had long 
been confined in the Abbey prison, during the dreadful pe- 
riod of the French Revolution. He was called into the court- 
yard where the victms of the revolutionary massacre were 
sinking beneath the executioner ; when an order for his li- 
beration was put into his hand, he looked at it and returned 
it, saying, there was another Abbé of the same name in the 
prison for whom he saw the order was intended; and then 
turning away, prepared for the fatal and final moment, that 
was to rescue him from a world little worthy of so exalted 
a.mind. To resign life and liberty when within his reach 
—to be nobly true to the justice he owed another—to de- 
scend to the grave that was yawning to receive him, calmly 
acquiescent in his own dreadful and unmerited doom, was, 
indeed, self-denial! Had the practice of that virtue been 
new to him, would he thus have acted at that trying mo- 
ment? Would not the desire of self-preservation have sub- 
verted every other! Most assuredly. Virtue, such as this, 
is not the growth of a moment; high animal spirits, a vivid 
imagination, or a quick and rash temper, may often induce 
aotions which excite admiration; but this was the cool ro 
sult of rigid virtue, long practised in the lessons of self-de- 
nial; for our conduct takes its colour from the habits of our 
mind, as honey is said to receive its hue from the flowers 
from which it been gathered. | M. L. R. 
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THE SPIRIT OF HISTORY; 
OR, 
Historical Essays 


ON GREAT EVENTS RESULTING FROM MINUTE CAUSES. 


(Continued from page 145.) 





Francis I, King of France, having promised a lady of whom 
he was enamoured, to meet her at Lyons in the month of 
March, occasions him to lose the battle of Pavia, himself to 
be made prisoner, and reduces France to the brink of ruin. 


Francis I. when Charles of Austria, known by the name 
of Charles V. was proclaimed emperor, conceived such a 
jealousy of him, that he seized every opportunity of affront- 
ing him. He even protected several of his vassals in their 
disobedience to their sovereign, and sowed troubles and di- 
visions in the states of the emperor. These proceedings 
provoked Charles V. but he, like an able politician, sup- 
pressed his resentment till he got together forces sufficient 
to crush his enemy. He then began to shew it, by re-es- 
tablishing Francis Sforce in the Duchy of Milan, which the 
King of France had invaded; and supplied the duke with 
men to oppose the efforts of France. [Francis I. im- 
mersed in pleasures, and regardless of glory, sent undis- 
ciplined troops and inexperienced commanders to preserve 
his conquest, and thereby lost it. 

According to several historians, this monarch, who was 
capable of the greatest enterprises, was so addicted to the 
pleasures of love, that whatever did not relate thereto, was 
to him indifferent. To this passion, he, from his youth, sa- 
crificed every consideration and tie of honor; of which the 
following is a proof;—When he was Count of Angouleme, and 
presumptive heir to the crown, he yielded to the illicit desires 
of Mary of England, wife of Louis XII. Going one day to a 
place of assignation made him by her Majesty, he met Grignaux, 
the queen’s gentleman usher, who suspecting what was going 
forward, said to him, ‘* My lord, you are about to commit 
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an act which may cost you your crown.” This hint, not. 
withstanding its importance, did not divert the Duke of 
Angouleme from his purpose; who replied to Grignanx, 
‘‘It will be a satisfaction to me to see my children reign,” 
The gentleman seeing him so imprudent, went and advised 
his mother to prevent his being alone with the queen dur. 
ing the life of Louis XII. 

Upon his accession to the throne, the same ignoble par- 
suits occupied his attention; and this too at a time when 
his troops were perishing in Italy, and thus his conquests 
were retaken, which might have been easily retained. 

Bonivet, though not possessed of great talents either for 
war or government, resolved to put an end to the evil by 
the cause of it. He gave the king so amiable a portrait of 
Signora Claria of Milan, that he was very desirous of see- 
ing her, and of making her his mistress, For which pur- 
pose, he determined to pass the Alps, and to go himself 
to Italy to carry on the war. He assembled a body of 
troops, and began his march; when he reached Lyons, he 
stopped some days to repose himself. Here he saw a lady 
of extraordinary beauty; he was enamoured of her, sought 
an opportunity of declaring his passion to her, and obtaining 
the summit of his wishes, he deferred his departure as long as 
possible. Atlength being obliged to leave his mistress, he so- 
lemnly promised to return with all possible speed to her em- 
braces, and even fixed a day, the beginning of March. With this 
resolution, he put himself at the head of his army, passed 
the Alps, and entered the Milanese; where the Imperialists 
weakened by fatigues and want of provisions, fled before 
him. In vain his most experienced officers advised him to 
pursue them, in vain they demonstrated how easy it was 
entirely to subdue them; he obstinately persisted in laying 
siege to Pavia, saying, he would not leave a place behind 
him. But instead of assaulting the place with vigour, he 
delivered himself up to amusements ; and by prolonging the 
siege gave the enemy time to collect and augment their forces, 
and march to the relief of Pavia. 

When they. appeared, his most able officers urged him to 
raise the siege, and avoid an engagement, assuring him the 
fire of the Imperialists would soon abate, and that then he 
might attack them to advantage, and retrieve his honor. 
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These prudent remonstrances were also fruitless. He re- 
collected that he had promised his mistress to return vic- 
torious to her in the month of March; and to keep his 
word, he hazarded his honor, his crown, and his liberty. 
He drew up his army in order of battle, and fought him- 
self with that courage, which is commendable in a common 
soldier, but very blameable in a king. He rushed into the 
midst of the enemy, and bore down all before him. The 
French, animated by his example, obliged the foe to give 
way; but soon after their strength failing them, they in their 
turn fell back, were thrown into disorder, and fled. Francis T. 
ever guided by courage, remained on the field of battle, and 
by his example, recalled his scattered troops; but all in vain: 
terror had seized them, and nothing could stop their flight. 
The king, wounded in two places, lost much blood, and his 
strength was impaired. ‘The enemy, whom till now he had 
driven before him, surrounded him, seized, loaded him with 
chains, and conducted him to Madrid. France was thrown 
into the greatest consternation, and being without money, 
without troops, and without a king, was forced to submit 
to the law of the conqueror. But he knew not how to 
make a proper advantage of his success, and gave the van- 
quished time to recover from their consternation, and to 
assemble fresh forces. He exacted large promises of I’ran- 
cis I, and set him at liberty, He demanded more than it 


was in the power of France to give him, and received no- 
thing. 














(To be continued.) 





A SATISFACTORY REPLY. 


At a large town, not a hundred miles from the metro- 
polis, a friend met an old lady who was a resident of a neigh- 
bouring village, and ascosted her with asking if the assizes 
had not commenced. ‘ Oh! yes,” replied she, ““I met the 
jabbering men just as I was coming out of the town, 
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THE 


ADVENTURES OF A SOVEREIGN, 


(Continued from page 30.) 


Arter passing through the hands of several persons of 
whom I have nothing particular to relate, I was given in 
exchange to an army-agent, and was by him transferred to 
a Major Conway, of the Dragoons, by whom I was 
shortly after conveyed to his lodgings. “ George,” said a 
very elegant looking woman of about five and twenty, as 
he entered, “ how glad I am that you are returned, for I 
began to be seriously alarmed at your absence ; I have been 
waiting these two hours in the hope of your taking your tea 
with me.” “I am sorry, my love,” said Major Conway, 
“that I have disappointed you, but my absence was una- 
voidable. I will, however, now take something, for I am 
tired, very tired,” and so saying he seated himself, while 
an involuntary sigh escaped him, and covering his face with 
his hand, he remained buried in thought. His wife, for 
such I knew her to be, looked at him attentively, and 
then rising from her chair, stole softly behind him, and gently 
laying his hand on her shoulder, she imprinted a tender kiss 
upon his cheek. Conway started from his attitude, and with 
affected cheerfulness, returned her salute; but with an in- 
credulous motion of her head, she cried, “I am not thus to 
be deceived, dear George; you are unhappy, and yet you 
are unwilling to make your wife acquainted with what dis- 
tresses you. Is this generous, or do I deserve it? Does 
my husband suppose that I am a creature calculated to share 
his pleasures only?” ‘* Oh, no! my Eleanor,” he replied, 
‘you are only too good, and for that reason I cannot bear 
to distress you.” “ No distress,” said she, firmly, ‘¢ that you 
can impart is so painful as the refusal of my husband's 
confidence? Ff I am worthy of your love, believe me also 
worthy of your trust, and let me at least share, if I cannot 
yemove, your uneasiness,’’ 
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‘Oh, Eleanor!” he replied, “ if there is one drop in the 
cup of misery more bitter than the rest, it surely falls to 
the share of him, who, gifted with honorable feelings, be- 
holds the woman of his dearest affections reduced to a 
state of humiliation through him; who with-all the pride 
of a gentleman is unable to support the appearance of one, 
and who tortured with sentiments of refinement, which 
the meaner man knows not, is withheld from applying to 
such resources as the other would gladly and advantage- 
ously avail himself of. You knew when so rashly and so madly 
1 implored you to abandon your father’s house, { had no- 
thing to offer you but my pay, and no prospect to hold out 
but my promotion. The one our ignorance deemed sufticient, 
and the other I thought I was certain of; but now mark 
my disappointment—I have curtailed every private expense 
to support you as I ought to do, but here is all I have 
left out of my pay for the next month,” and he threw me 
and a few notes of my own value on the table; ‘‘ and in a 
very short time the regiment is to be disbanded, and thus 
the daughter of the Earl of L—— has thrown herself away 
upon a beggar, who will soon have neither a roof to shel- 
ter her, nor a shilling to support her.” 

“ And think you then,” said Lady Eleanor, “ that a daugh- 
ter of the Earl of L——, will meanly repent of her choice 
because the man of her affections cannot join affluence to 
worth? or that she will prove herself so unworthy of her 
birth as to sink under the casual misfortunes of life, and 
abandon herself to despair when a possibility of exertion is 
left? Believe it not. Proud though I am, my pride rests 
on a more solid foundation than what riches can offer; and 
though I cannot emulate the deeds of my ancestors in some 
respects, the spirit that gave rise to those deeds may burn 
as brightly in my breast as in their’s. The passion that is 
known under the name of courage in man, exists in equal 
force, under that of fortitude, in woman, and never will I 
fear to meet any evil while my husband’s approbation and 
conscious rectitude support me!” ‘ Ah! Eleanor,” replied 
my master, ‘¢ you talk of poverty without knowing its mor- 
tifications; the slight of former friends, the insulting pity 
of some, and the cold disdain of others, have not yet been 
felt. Besides something we must do, and how,’ should it 
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es 
be necessary, can those delicate hands which have scarcely 
learnt to administer to your convenience, supply your ne- 
cessities ?”’ 

A smile of uncommon sweetness, mixed with an ex- 
pression of arch playfulness here overspread the counte- 
nance of Lady Eleanor. “If that be all,” said she, “I can 
soon relieve your fears; these delicate hands have already 
contributed to-our support; and see,” she continued, draw- 
ing a small parcel of notes from her writing-desk, “see | 
have these still en fond from the fruit of my labors.” Con- 
way gazed at her with astonishment, and almost inarticu- 
lately begged of her to explain herself. ‘It was impossible 
for me not to know,” said she, “ how inconvenienced you 
were, and how necessary some assistance to relieve your 
burthen was; I, therefore, revolved many schemes in my 
own mind of turning some of my boasted acquirements to 
advantage, and after many attempts and many disappoint- 
ments, I at last succeeded in inducing a person to engage 
me to supply regularly those fancy drawings which you have 
so often admired, and upon which, I fear, you must some- 
times have thought I was wasting a great deal of time. My 
encouragement and success have been beyond my most san- 
guine hopes, but I was unwilling to tell you my delight 
till a proper opportunity occurred of reconciling you to the 
idea.” Conway clasped her in his arms, unable to make 
any reply, but at length, in broken accents, he exclaimed, 
“ This must not be—this is too great a degradation.” “Oh! 
do not call it by so false an epithet,” energetically inter- 
rupted her ladyship, “ there is no degradation but in vice, 
nor any meanness but in that which is dishonorable. I can 
cheerfully receive the reward of my labor, I can even s0- 
licit employment, but I could not stoop to rob the honest 
mechanic, nor could my indignant heart brook the repeatcd 
demand upon myself. But I am not known to any one as 
the wife of my dear George, nor probably would he him- 
self recognize his Eleanor, in her faded pelisse and large 
bonnet; and so now let us give care to the winds, and en- 
joy the present, nothing doubting but that we shall yet be 
able to keep love under our roof and poverty out of the 
door.” 


My master’s heart was quite full, but he was preparing 
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to take his almost forgotten refreshment, when a rap at the 
door announced a visitor, and instantly a gentleman dressed 
in a military great-coat, entered. ‘ George,” cried the 
stranger, hastily advancing and extending his hand to him, 
“have you forgotten me, or are you not glad to see an old 
acquaintance?” My master seemed at first not to recognize 
him, bat in a moment after, he returned his salutation with 
a joyful exclamation, and with the most unfeigned warmth. 
“Norland! is it possible? my dear, dear fellow, how glad 
I am to see you! But from whence do you come? what 
brings you here? I thought you had been in India!” 
‘Fair and softly,” said Major Norland, “how am I to 
answer all these questions in a breath? but to reply in as 
few words as possible, I am just arrived from India, and 
am the bearer of dispatches with more honor than riches, 
and more encomiums than I deserve. And now, George, 
what do you do here? [had some difficulty in finding you.” 
This question restored my master to a_ recollection of his 
late uneasiness which the pleasure of seeing his friend had 
banished, and he was about to introduce Lady Eleanor to 
him when he found she had slipped out of the room. He 
was not sorry at this, as her absence enabled him to speak 
more freely, and he thus proceeded to gratify his friend’s 
anxiety. ‘‘ After we separated at the academy, J, as you 
already know, entered the Dragoons: I served the 
whole of the late campaign, and, as you say, got more 
honors than riches, for there was little but hard blows to be 
earned in Spain. However, I was satisfied, for I knew I 
had won the approbation of one who never, if he could 
help it, suffered merit te go unrewarded. We returned to 
England, where we had nothing to do but to exhibit our 
persons to the gazing multitude, and to attend the fair belles 
of our isle. At a splendid bail, giyen in honor of us, at 
M——, I first saw, and no sooner saw than fell in love 
with———”” ““ What a blockhead you must be,” interrupted Nor- 
land, “love at first sight is the very silliest thing that a man 
can be guilty of.” ‘I fear so too,” cried Conway, “ What, 
I suppose you married, like a still greater ass, and now 
repent of your bargain.” ‘I married, it is true,” replied 
Conway, “‘rashly enough; but,” continued he, his voice as- 


suming a firmer tone, and a brighter glow kindling on his 
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a 
cheek, ““I have no cause to repent of my choice, as far as] 
am concerned myself, but I have exposed one of the sweetest 
women in existence to the evils of poverty, and that with- 
out a chance of preventing them; while to add to my pre- 
sent disorder, I have this instant received such a proof of 
goodness and affection from her that—Norland—you may 
think me a fool—probably I am one—but it unmans me,” 
He dashed his hand across his eyes, and was unable to 
proceed. “ Nay, don’t be ashamed, George,” cried the Major, 
“the man who is insensible to feeling, is an object much 
more worthy of contempt than he who is; but continue, for 
I am all anxiety.” “The birth of my Eleanor was noble, 
but I fancied a hero of Vittoria and Waterloo might aspire 
to the gentlest lady without much disparagement. I made 
my proposals, which were received with delight by the daugh- 
ter, but with insulting scorn by the father—enraged at this, 
and determined never to resign the woman of my heart, I 
proposed an elopement; she agreed to it.”—‘‘She was a girl 
6f spirit,” said the Major, ‘‘ but you were, [I still maintain, 
an egregious blockhead; so you had not a farthing to sup- 
fort her beyond your pay, and you now reap the conse- 
quences of your folly.” “It is even so,” replied Conway, 
dlejectedly; “we easily made our escape, but we could not 
-so easily make our peace; the whole family have refused to 
see us; and after many vexations, my distress has this day 
been completed, by hearing that the regiment to which I 
belong is to be reduced. What then is to become of us, I 
know not, though my noble-minded wife has just set me an 
example that I cannot but imitate.” He then related what 
had previously passed between them. ‘* And pray, who is 
this excellent creature?” asked Norland. ‘“ The eldest daugli- 
ter of the Earl of L——,” replied my master. “ Of whom?” 
again enquired Norland. Conway repeated his words, and 
his friend remained for some minutes profoundly silent. At 
length, expressing a wish to be introduced to her ladyship, 
my master went out of the room to seck her, and presently 
returning, the evening was spent in the utmost sociality and 
mutual satisfaction to all parties, and Norland left them at 
alate hour, promising to see them next morning. 


( To be continued. ) 
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RETRIBUTION ; 


THE PUNISHMENT OF DISCONTENT. 


PPL SOF 


Ungrateful sinner! whence this scorn 
Of God’s long suffering grace? 

And whence this madness that insults 
The Almighty to his face? 


PPLE T 


Ir was evening. The moon poured her mild and chast- 
ened light from the firmament of Heaven, and the beams 
of far distant suns, and their attendant worlds, shone through 
the blue ether. The dew fell silently to refresh the thirsty 
earth, and the flowers diffused their fragrance on the gale. 
I sat by the side of a stream on a moss-covered stone; 
the gurgling waters hurried on, and, but for their melancholy 
murmur, silence had reigned unbroken. Night, in all her 
silent grandeur and calm loveliness, arose around me, and 
soothed my troubled spirit to repose. 

“Night, lovely, tranquil season! how sweet art thou to 
the sorrower! Oh! hide me in thy solitary shades—hide 
me from the garish day! ‘The great sun, in all his glory, 


shines for the joyful, but his light is oppressive to the ach- - 


ing eyes that are dim with weeping. When the western 
waves have quenched his beams, and his mild sister sheds 
her soft radiance o’er a slumbering world, then, when peace 
and silence reign, then let the mourner come forth to inhale 
the perfume of the flowers which diffuse the sweets of the 
wandering Zephyrs of night. The eye of scornful indiffer- 
ence shall not look upon thee to deride thy tears, nor will 
the gentle breeze mock thy sighs as they float upon the 
balmy air, 

“Wonderful and mysterious creature, man! for what was 
he created? The slave of sin and sorrow, was he placed in 
this fair world only to transgress and suffer? The awful 
power, whose hand suspended in the immeasurable void these 
hosts of glittering worlds, did He create a world so fair, 
so full of wonders, and place in it creatures who bear his 
image, whose souls are emanations of his own divinity, only 
to fill it with disease and death? Here I sit one instance 
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of the wretchedness of man. I came into the world—I was 
innocent, fair, and happy. I had parents who loved me. 
friends who valued me. Fortune smiled upon me, and the 
world was to me a Paradise of hope and joy. Death came 
into my father’s house, and mighty was the ruin he effected: 
me alone he spared. I wept at once over the biers of my 
father, my mother, my brother, and my two beauteous 
sisters! I saw them consigned to the cold earth, to dwell 
with the worm and corruption. They have mouldered into 
dust—I see them no more! Shall I ever behold them again? 
Yet I lived! I lived to encounter other and severer sor- 
rows. I loved, and loved to madness! The object of my 
adulation was beautiful as the fabled beings of another 
world, and pure as an angel. We were united; and I was in 
a few years the father of three precious creatures, lovely 
and innocent as their mother, My house was like the pa- 
lace of a prince. My vessels spread their canvass to eggry 
wind, and brought the produce and treasures of every 
climate to fill my storehouses and to add to my wealth. 
My honor was unblemished, my name unspotted: my cha- 
racter fuir in the eyes of my fellow-creatures; my friends 
were numerous—I was one of the happiest and most for- 
tunate of men. One night, one fatal night, the Furies were 
let loose against me, Dreadful storms agitated the seas; 
my vessels were sunk in the yawning waves, or dashed on 
hidden rocks, and treacherous quicksands. Devouring flames 
wrapped all my remaining ‘property in one wild conflagration, 
My storehouses were consumed, my dwelling burned to the 
ground. The blackened stores, in one shapeless mass, were 
left to tell the desolation which had been there, My wife! 
just Heaven! my wife, my children were destroyed! I heard 
their cries, J rushed through smoke and flame, my hair 
was consumed, my body scorched, in vain. Next morning, 
the hated, the ever hateful light of day displayed to these 
blasted eyes the mangled and blackened bodies of my wife 
and children! Yet I lived! it was the will of Heaven 
that I should live and suffer! Seme friends, with cruel kind- 
ness, scraped from the wrecks of my fortune a trifle with 
which they purchased this retreat. Here, hid from the world, 
I lament for ever my deplorable destiny, and abjure all 
consolation. Immured in darkness, I waste the day—I look 
not on the sun whose beams are loathsome to me. I speak to 
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no human creature, but the two servants in the house. I 
abhor the countenance of man, and the voice of a fellow- 
creature is harsh discord to my ear. What have I done 
to merit such a fate? Why was I created to sink beneath 
accumulated sufferings? What are my sins, that they are thus 
heavily punished? Did envy and deceit lurk in my heart? 
Who could complain of my broken word, or delayed pro- 
mise? Were my hands stained with the blood of my kind, 
or did that which belonged to another come into my purse, 
or enter into my houses? Did I turn away from the com- 
plainings of distress, or shut my heart to the solicitations 
of the needy? What then were my offences?) And why was 
man created to mourn? Why is the day obnoxious to me, 
and why is the night wasted in lamentations and tears? 
And why, O why, above all, is it denied to me to find re- 
fuge in that silent place where all sorrow ceases? I have 
odited on death, but death will not answer to my call. I 
have languished for the grave, but the grave will not open 
her quiet, but dismal mansion for me. I am the most 
wretched of created things; heaven and earth alike refuse 
me comfort or consolation.” 

Thus I poured forth my lamentations, while all around 
was still and lonely. The calm beauty of the scene had at 
first soothed me to repose, but the short-lived quiet vanished, 
and the storms of sorrow and despair again raged in my 
bosom. 

I breathed the balmy fragrance of innumerable flowers, 
which the gentle breezes wafted around me, but it charmed 
me not. The moon's pale radiance shone on the still wa- 
ters at my feet, but communicated not its stillness to me. 

Suddenly a sound, like many rushing waters, struck my 
ear; I looked around me with astonishment and alarm. A 
light, brighter than that of the moon or stars, appeared in 
the air; it came nearer and nearer, and a celestial being 
descended on the earth close beside me. His countenance 
shone with immortal beauty; his hair was like sunbeams. 
Feathery plumes glowing with all the tints of Iris, and which 
seemed to unite the greatest strength with the most downy 
softness, spread from each shoulder. A robe, which resem- 
bled a fleecy cloud, when silvered by meridian sunshine, 
flowed loosely round a form of more than mortal stature, 








































and of heavenly grace and symmetry. I gazed for a mo. 
ment on his brightness, and then fell to the ground. 

“Son of man, arise!” said the angel. His voice was 
sweeter, yet more powerful than many-stringed instruments, 
and while he spoke his breath perfumed the air, 

‘“‘ Son of man! of whom dost thou complain? Of the Lord 
of heaven and earth! Yes! presumptuous as thou art, thoy 
hast dared to call in question the wisdom and the justice 
of the Most High! Ob! weak and blind, ungrateful and 
guilty race of men! in heaven the angels blush for you. 
The Fountain of Light and Glory, Oh son of sorrow and 
of crime! poured on thy unthankful head innumerable bless- 
ings. In thy father’s house, thou wert the only one who 
did not worship God with true devotion. When the angel 
of death was commissioned to call thy family to the judg- 
ment-seat on high, thou alone in his mercy he spared, be- 
cause the Prince of Darkness would have claimed thee 
as his own, while the rest of thy kindred entered into the 
eternal joys of heaven, Then the Everlasting Lord gave . 
thee wealth, honor, and power. He gave thee friends; and 
to crown the whole, a virtuous wife, and children who should 
be heirs of eternal glory, What return, oh! groveller of 
the dust! didst thou make to the Most High for all the 
mercies shewn, and all ithe gifts bestowed upon thee? In 
the eyes of the world, thy moral character, indeed, was fair, 
only to make fouler and darker the cold, ungrateful heart 
within. Thy house was, indeed, like the palace of a king! 
to whom didst thou give the glory and the praise? ‘I sit,’ 
thou didst say in thy heart, ‘I sit as a king on the throne, 
and the eyes of men worship me.’ But thy heart was lifted 
up with pride, and remembered not from whence flowed 
thy riches and thy happiness. Thy knee was bent in pub- 
lic to the Lord, but thy heart was far from him. There 
thou hadst not set up an altar to thy God; and when thy 
pious wife worshipped him both in public and in private, 
in truth and in spirit, thy thoughts were employed upon 
thy worldly goods, and thy own vain self-glory, ‘I will pu- 
nish this son of disobedience, and of pride,’ said the Lord. 
The angel of destruction was sent to destroy. ‘ But I will 
yet have mercy,’ said the Everlasting One. And the angel 
of mercy followed yet to save, ‘Thy wife and children, among 
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the blessed of God, reap the rewards of their piety and 
virtue. Thy riches were taken from thee, but some faith- 
ful friends were left thee, who saved for thee the wrecks of 
thy fortune, and carried thee to this abode of peace and 
quiet. But they endeavored in vain to soothe and comfort 
thee! With savage fury thou sent them from thee, and 
madly cursed the hour that gave thee birth; yea! and lifted 
up thy voice, O presumptuous reptile! against the most high 
God! ‘I will yet have mercy, if he will but repent,’ said 
the Creator. The man of God was sent to thee with the 
sacred volume in his hand, but thou wouldst not listen to 
him. Death was withheld to give thee space for repent- 
ance, and even earthly blessings were yet in store for thee; 
but thy mad disobedience has destroyed them all. Take 
then the just punishment of thy crime; learn by the de- 
privation of them rightly to appreciate the blessings and 
mercies of Heaven.” The angel spread out his glorious 
wings, and mounting into the air, ascended towards hea- 
,ven. As IT gazed after him, his radiant appearance lessened 
on my view, till he appeared like a beautiful star in the 
blue distance; he then totally disappeared. 

I sunk again to the ground. My heart was torn with 
conflicting passions; but it was not sufficiently humbled, 
and still in my inmost soul I murmured at the decrees of 
Providence, 


( To be continued, ) 





RECEIPT TO MAKE A MODERN TRAGEDY. 


TAKE a brave hero and a villain, load one with all the 
virtues, and the other with all the vices that ever were iu 
existence ; jumble them well together, so that sometimes one, 
sometimes the other may be uppermost. Let the piece be 
well fermented with battles, and every now and then sprin- 
kle over the whole a few scenes of love; let it all boil to- 
gether for five ucts, then let it stand three days to cool, 
and afterwards serve it up for the stage. 
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ORIGIN 


OF VARIOUS CUSTOMS, APPELLATIONS, INVEN. 
TIONS, ke. 


(Continued from page 156.) 


Tue first journal, or newspaper, that appeared in France 
was printed in 1665, and called ‘“ Le Journal des Savans.” 

Wine first discovered, it is said, by Jemshud, the Persian 
King who founded Persepolis. His historians tell us, that 
the monarch being extremely fond of grapes, had caused a 
large vessel to be filled with them, and placed in a cellar 
in the hope of preserving them; but on opening the ves- 
sel, it was found full of a very acid liquor, the fruit having 
fermented. Jemshud, however, had it drawn off and placed 
in jars in his apartment, believing it capable of being used 
as a poison; that fearful word, therefore, was written on 
the jars. One of his ladies having endured the pain of 
a raging tooth-ache until she was quite distracted, sought 
death by drinking some of this liquid; immediately after 
which she fell into so sweet and delightful a sleep, that she 
awoke quite well and gay. Repeating her draught, she be- 
came yet more animated; and Jemshud being induced to 
follow her example, relished the beverage so much, that he 
commanded more grapes to be gathered, and prepared in 
the same manner. The use of wine then became general, 
and the liquid was known by the name of Zcher-e-Khoosh, 
or the delightful poison. 

The game of chess, said to be invented by Abouzurg-a- 
Mihir, the celebrated vizier of the more celebrated Persian 
king Nousheerwan, towards the end of the sixth century. 

Origin of the term Satrap. It appears to be a corruption 
of Chattropa, or * Lord of the Umbrella of State ;” an office 
of as high rank in eastern countries, as our ‘“ Gold Stick” 
is here. 

The phrase, a martinck, adopted from the character of 
the Chevalier of Tnor Nome, who in the memorable inva- 
sion of Holland, in 1672, first introduced a regular system 
of discipline in the French army, 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 


—_—_——- 


SCHEMING. 


TuHouGH we do not consider this novel equal to Miss 
Edgeworth’s “ Manceuvring,” or, indeed, to many cf Mr. 
Colburn’s publications, which in general are of a superior 
cast, yet it has its merits, and possesses much pointed and 
lively satire on the various arts of scheming and building of 
airy castles. Colonel and Mrs. Brayforth afford an excellent 
example of the evils, embarrassments, &c. of a man of fa- 
mily and fashion marrying a woman of low birth, and what 
is still worse, valgar and illiterate. We speak not merely 
out of feeling to the husband; a wife thus situated endures 
a thousand mortifications, and after all her scheming, to lure 
him into the Hymenial fetters, discovers, too late, that she 
would have been far happier and more truly respected with 
a partner nearer the level of her own condition. Lord Mon- 
trever and Mrs. Puffaway remind us too much of the Sir Sid- 
ley Clarendel and Mrs. Mittin of Madame D’Arblay (Miss 
Burney); but to make amends for this, there are several 
original and well-drawn characters. 


PRECAUTION, 


From the same press, and most probably by the same au- 
thor, has many excellencies, and more delicacy than ‘‘ Schem- 
ing.” The plot is better conducted, and the denoument ad- 
mirable; and thus, like the literal meaning of the words, 
Precaution is preferable to Scheming. 


POEMS, by Mrs. Cornwall Barry Wilson. 


If in this work her fame is not encreased, it is by no 
means lessened, The ‘“‘ Ode to my Lyre” begins rather in- 
auspicious ; it mentions Sorrow’s hand to have plucked rudely 
its (the lyre’s) flowers; but the concluding stanzas are the 
best apology. “The Warrior’s Evening Hours” is certainly 
the most excellent in the collection. 


A TRIBUTE or GRATITUDE to tHe tate WILLIAM 
| HARLEY, Ese. 


The author is anonymous; but most properly dedicates 
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his work to the Earl of Egremont, and while it leads us to 
respect the dead, it reminds us that the living panegyrist 
bears a kindred mind. Several other poems are subjoined, 
which possess pathos, sentiment, and beauty. 


TRAVELS 1n tHE INTERIOR or SOUTHERN AFRICA, 
by J. W. BurcHeLL, Ese, 


It is well known in the scientific world, that the above. 
mentioned gentleman spent five years in search of scenes 
hitherto unexplored, and proceeded eleven hundred miles in 
the direction of N. N. E. from Cape Town. On the road, 
his white attendants left him, dismayed at the perils that 
presented themselves to view, and he proceeded attended 
by a few Hottentots. Their subsistence was derived from 
some deer that they shot occasionally, without bread, vege- 
table diet, or salt, and suffering many other privations. Mr. 
B. during his cuurse, has drawn five hundred landscapes, 
and also made a valuable collection of Botanical and Zoolo- 
gical subjects, far exceeding any thing hitherto attempted, 
from actual observation or research. This gentleman has 
presented the British Museum with forty skins of large qua- 
drupeds, including the male and female cameleopard ; in short, 
neither pains nor expense has been spared by this enlight- 
ened traveller. 


MEMOIRS or NICHOLAS POUSSIN, by Maria Granam. 


This work may be read with pleasure and improvement, 
not only on account of the artist’s life, but for the acute, 
lively, and just remarks made by the lady on the progress 
of the fine arts, and the degrees of encouragement afforded 
them in different countries. 


LOVERS anp FRIENDS, by Anne of Swansea. 5 vols. 


This novel is interesting throughout, though containing no- 
thing marvellous. It has much sound truth and morality 
blended with pleasing fiction, and characterized by smart 
and lively dialogue, and occasional playfulness. It holds up 
a faithful picture of what friends too generally are when we 
really want their aid. The lady seems to have had in her 
mind the two verses of Edwin and Angelina, on love and 
friendship, when she formed her plot—‘‘ And what is friend- 
ship but aname,” &c. and “ Love is still an emptier sound.” 
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WHAT IS LIFE? anp otHer Poems, by T. Baitey. 


This is a first production of great promise and real ori- 
ginality of idea. The author avows himself to be an untu- 
tored shopkeeper of Nottingham, who never yet had the lux- 
ury of a half-day to devote to literary study at one time; 
his beautiful passages, therefore, surprise while they delight 
us. In the course of his works he pays a just tribute to 
the genius of Lord Byron, but his reflections on the charac- 
ter of that author are, we trust, too severe. 


A VISION OF JUDGMENT, by R. Soutuey, 


Appears to us to abound in error of judgment, and proves 
that an author, like other great men, cannot always keep a 
sure footing on the hill of fame; indeed, on contrasting this 
poem with his former admirable productions, we should have 
doubted the legitimacy of this puerile bantling, but for the 
prefixed name of the author, and that of Orme and Co. 


MEMOIRS or tHe LIFE or ANNE BOLEYN, by Miss 
Bencer, Author of “ The Life of Tobin,” “ Mrs, Elizabeth 
Hamilton,” &c. 


The life of this unfortunate Queen is well known; and 
many contrary opinions exist as to her innocence or guilt, 
and notwithstanding all Miss B.’s researches, she has cast 
no new lights on the subject, nor cleared up any of the 
mystery. The most interesting part of the work is the ce- 
scription of the then court and its customs, and an ani- 
mated account of the interview between the kings of England 
and France, in the field of the Cloth of Gold. The title 
would have been more appropriate, if the authoress had 
named it Memoirs of the Court of Henry VIII. 


In our next Review will be an extract from Miss A. M. Por- 
ter’s justly celebrated novel of “ Mariendorpt,” which we 
have selected for its peculiar interest. In our opinion, the 
present work even excells her former beautiful production, 
“The Pastor’s Fire-side.” 


. A satirical poem called “ Rovce et Noir” will soon make 
8 appearance from the pen of an able writer, well versed 
in all the arcana of fashionable follies. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR MARCH, 1821. 


EXTRAORDINARY suicide, the only instance of the kind since 
the days of Empidocles: we are indebted to a gentleman of 
Bristol, for a letter containing the particulars of this shock- 
ing event, 

Monsieur De Ganteret was the companion of my voyage 
from Marseilles. On the 16th of January, we ascended 
Mount Vesuvius together, having first entered our names at 
the Hermitage, in a journal-book, kept for that purpose in a 
dwelling, appropriated for the shelter and solace of the cu- 
rious traveller, and took a view of the crater. On the fol- 
lowing Thursday, he called at my lodgings and invited me to 
accompany him again, but I declined, from the supposition 
that the first visit had been prejudicial to my health, and he 
appeared chagrined at my refusal. Having heard of the fatal 
catastrophe, I repaired to the Hermitage to learn particulars. 
I found he had slept there on the Sunday night, and on the 
Monday employed himself in collecting pieces of lava; he 
came again on the Tuesday, and hired a guide to ascend 
with him, that he might discover the source of the lava; 
he gave the man his hat and his watch to hold, and also 
a piece of money to impress the lava, (a common circumstance, 
but in this instance probably resorted to in order to divert 
the guide’s attention,) and plunged into the crater; he was 
instantly thrown out, presenting a dreadful spectacle all in 
flames, rolling down the river of liquid fire till he was lost 
to view. He left at the Hermitage a document, clearing 
the guide of any dishonest or criminal act; that it was his 
own deed, in consequence of the disgust with which repeated 
misfortunes had given him against existence. 

The Cenotaph Committee have decided on one of the cha- 
pels near the western entrance of St. Paul’s Cathedral, as 
suitable to the erection of their monument to the memory of 
the Princess Charlotte. 

Her Majesty having been disappointed of Marlborough- 
house, has purchased Cambridge-house, in South-Audley- 
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street, with all its remaining furniture: active preparations 
are making for her reception. 

On the first of the month, Her Majesty was present at the 
Concert in the Egyptian-hali, at the Mansion-house, for the 
benefit of the Royal Institution, in the City-road; an esta- 
blishment where 1,000 boys and 500 girls are educated and 
partly clothed, to enable them to clear off a heavy debt. Her 
Majesty appeared in high health and spirits. The concert was 
well selected and performed: near three thousand persons 
were present, and the net produce is reckoned at a thousand 
pounds. 

Her Majesty has removed her banking account from Coutts’ 
to Ransoms’. 

A Bill is pending in the House of Commons, to enable the 
Judges of the Court of King’s-Bench to sit before Term, and 
to empower the Lord Chancellor to nominate any two Barons 
of the Exchequer to sit in the Chancery-Court, while his Lord- 
ship attends appeal cases in the House of Peers. 

Thursday the Ist, a coroner’s inquest was held on the body 
of John Scott, ésq. who was mortally wounded in the late 
duel near Chalk-Farm. ‘The Inquest adjourned till the fol- 
lowing evening. After several hours’ patient investigation of 
the several witnesses, they withdrew to deliberate; and in a 
short time, returned a verdict of wilful murder against Mr. 
Christie, and the two seconds, Messrs. Trail and Patmore. 
The remains of the unfortunate gentleman were interred at 
St. Martin’s Church, most respectfully attended by a long 
line of mourning and private carriages. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Clarence, 
have had the heartfelt affliction to be bereaved by death of 
their infant daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, by an internal 
complaint, to which children of that tender age are very subject, 
Information of this; melancholy event was sent to His Majesty 
and the various branches of the Royal Family, and letters 
of condolence returned. The remains of her Highness were 
interred privately at Windsor the following week. 

Hyde-Park begins to be attractive ; the walks were thronged 
last Sunday with well-dressed persons, while the rides dis- 
played handsome carriages and well-mounted equestrians. 

Letters received from Rome, mention that the English in 
that city, alarmed at the near approach of the Austrian and 
U3 . 
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Neapolitan armies, were quitting it with precipitation: we 
avow we are not charitable enough to pity the inconveniencies 
these and other absentees suffer, who are impoverishing their 
native country by lavishing away their incomes in a foreign 
land. 

The enthusiasm of the Neapolitans has never been sur. 
passed in any age or country; all persons of condition are 
making great sacrifices (the ladies to their very trinkets) to 
raise the necessary supplies to repel ambition. 

It is singular that the Austrians march with sprigs of olive 
in their bats; if this, our correspondent observes, is an em- 
blem of pacific intentions, it is strongly contrasted by their 
fixed bayonets. 

The Princess Augusta is on the point of leaving England 
for a period of six months; the time is to be divided be- 
tween the Queen of Wirtemberg and the Princess of Hesse 
Homberg, her married sisters, on the Continent. _ 

The cushion to support the crown is finished at Messrs, 
Rundell and Bridge’s, and is far more splendid than ever 
was used at any former coronation; it is of rich Genoa velvet, 
embroidered with precious stones and pearls, and _ finished 
by a gold bullion fringe and tassals. 

His Majesty honored the Opera on Tuesday the 20th, 
with his august presence, and appeared highly pleased with 
the harmonious entertainment; his reception far exceeded 
any previous visit to a theatre in bursts of enthusiastic loyalty. 

Connubial fidelity is exemplified (in a recent suicide under 
a state of derangement at the time, as recorded by a coroner’s 
verdict,) by the death of Mr. R. Dalrymple, for the loss of a 
lovely, amiable, and interesting wife, twenty years since, after 
a twelvemonth’s cohabitation. At various intervals he has been 
heard to regret her decease, and seen to weep over her mi- 
niature. By his will he ordered his side to be opened, and 
the above-mentioned resemblance tied round his heart, which 
has been complied with by his executors. 

In the Gazette of the 20th, there appeared a general order, 
prohibiting all British officers from engaging on either side 
in the Italian war, and recalling those who may be already 
employed, on the pain of forfeiting their commission inthe 
English service. The policy of nations and the dispositions 
of those who steer the helm of the state, change with the 
times; Queen Elizabeth did not prohibit her subjects from 
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volunteering in the war by which the Dutch gained their 
freedom.—And it is also to be observed, that the Duke of 
Marlborough learned the art of war in the French service, 
which he afterwards employed against that nation with such 
success as to secure him immortal fame. 

The King of Sardinia has abdicated in favour of the Prince 
of Carignan, and embarked with his Queen from Nice to 
the island of Sardinia. Genoa will thus share the freedom 
of the state with which she has been forcibly incorporated, 
or, what is better, regain her own. 

The King’s drawing-room on the 22d at Buckingham-House, 
was not so numerously attended as we expected; but rank, 
beauty, and fashion, were never more conspicuous. The 
dresses were elegant and tasteful, and appeared singularly 
becoming, from the gothic costume of hoops being wholly 
cast aside by the noble belles. The Princess Augusta pre- 
sided on this occasion in a dignified manner, blended with 
condescension and sweet affability, that did honor to herself 
and her royal brother, our gracious Sovereign. The Duke 
of York came in state, new carriage, liveries, &c. peculiarly 
handsome. The Duke of Gloucester and his amiable Duchess 
joined the august scene in a more private manner, but in 
separate carriages. Several new vehicles were launched on 
the occasion. We were happy to observe that no visible 
political feeling made its appearance in the brilliant circle. 

The Queen has presented Mr. Brougham with a most 
elegant edition of “ Dante,” as a mark of her esteem and gra- 
titude for his zeal in the late cause. 

Six fancy balls which are to be given by his Majesty in 
succession this Spring, will have, we anticipate, a most pow- 
erful effect on our manufactures, cause trade to revive, and 
money to circulate; no doubt several of our principal nobility 
will follow their Sovereign’s example, and instead of routes, 
which are now become very insipid, have fancy balls. 

Soon after the Coronation, the King intends to honor Ire- 
land with a visit; this promise has already caused much 
bustle and preparation in the sister kingdom, to the great be- 
hefit of its poorer class of inhabitants. 

On Sunday the 18th, at Palmer’s Terrace, Holloway, Miss 
Mary Radford, a young lady 24 years of age, after coming in 
from church, retired to her dressing-room, ané whilst standing 
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before the window taking off her bonnet, she gave a sudden 
scream, and fell backwards; on inquiring into the cause, it 
was discovered she had been shot in the eye by a ball fired 
from some distance; we are sorry to learn that the ball, which 
is lodged in the head, cannot be extracted. It appears that 
two young gentlemen, brothers, who reside on, the opposite 
Terrace, were amusing themselves in the garden by firing 
at a mark. They were taken into custody, but have since 
been liberated on bail, the lady not being dead. 

At a dinner given by the Austrian Ambassador at Venice, 
nearly all the English of rank were invited; this was almost 
to an individual declined. To make up for this slight, and 
if possible conciliate, Cardinal Gonsalva invited the English, 
who attended. The Austrian Ambassador was present; but 
the Cardinal’s policy did not avail; a British nobleman dur- 
ing the desert gave as a toast, ‘‘ The Neapolitans, and may 
their efforts be crowned with success!” His lordship was 
enthusiastically joined by all his countrymen; some cf the 
guests looked astonished, others alarmed, and his Excellency 
much chagrined; conversation was banished, and the party 
soon broke up. The noble churchman and his English gucsts 
separated with great coolness, 


ia 


THE DRAMA. 


ee 


THE KING’S THEATRE 


Orened on Saturday the 10th, with Rosini’s opera of 
‘** La Gazza Ladra,” founded on the popular story of “ The 
Maid and the Magpie.” The music is brilliant, particularly 
the trio in the first act, and the march and chorus intro- 
duced in the scene where the unfortunate heroine is led off 
for execution. These are truly specimens of the Italian sub- 
lime. A Monsieur Deville made his first appearance; 4 
good bass voice appears to be his principal qualificatiop, 

The Divertissment went off but languidly, with the excep- 
tion of the attractions of a new French dancer, who was de- 
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servedly applauded by the numerous and elegant assemblage 
present. Amongst the company we noticed several of his 
Majesty’s ministers. 
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DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Mr. Haynes’ tragedy of “Conscience, or, The Bridal 
Night,” has been frequently repeated with increased success. 
The classic elegance of its poetry, its beautiful passages, 
and interesting similitudes, will render it a lasting favorite 
with the public, a rare instance with the modern produc- 
tions of Melpomene. Mr. Wallack’s Lorenzo was admirable, 
and Mrs. West entered into the conception of the character 
of Elmira (the only female in the piece) with an ability that 
did honor to herself and justice to the author. The tra- 
gedy is published, and we warmly recommend its perusal. 

The admirers of the opera have arich treat in Miss Wil- 
son’s performances in Artaxerxes, Love in a Village, and 
The Duenna, alternately; the first and last of these long es- 
tablished pieces ensure her success; but in Rosetta she is 
not equal to Miss Stephens. In the sudden absence of Miss 
Wilson through indisposition, Miss Povey sustained the last- 
mentioned character with unbounded applause, and was en- 
cored in several of the airs. 

The Oratorios at this house are very successful, Madame 
Camporese, Mrs. Bellchambers, Miss Goodall, Mr. Braham, 
and Mr. Cutler, with all the strength of the house, are brought 
forward with the novel and pleasing accompaniment of thir- 
teen harps, forming three orchestras, which occupied the 
whole breath of the stage, and were played by Mr. Bochsa 
and twelve of his pupils, eight of whom were young ladies ; 
the effect was impressively striking. After the second act, 
Braham and Mrs. Salmon sang the Echo Duet, with a 
thrilling sweetness that electrified the elegant and numerous 
audience; they never sang better. The performance con- 
cluded with the Coronation Anthem. 





COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE, 


ik attempt is making at this theatre to restore the origi- 
nal language and characters of Shakspeare’s Life and Death 
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of King Richard III. We acknowledge that Cibber omitteq 
many beauties, but this was from absolute necessity in its 
curtailments, yet he neither diminished the dramatic effect 
nor the popularity of the tragedy, and acted with much 
judgment in the leaving out several of the subordinate per- 
sonages. Our principal objections to this new old version, if 
we may be allowed the expression, is that very great free- 
dom has been used with the transposition of the scenes, 
and all the characters, except Richard himself, have been 
curtailed of their just proportion. Richmond has little to 
do, and Buckingham is a mere cypher. This abridgment is 
doubtless the consequence of the wide extended scale of the 
original, which would render the performance of immeasur- 
able length; we, therefore, are no advocates for restoring 
those parts which lessen the effect of the whole. Mr. Mac- 
ready in the tyrant gained a flattering share of applause; 
he discovered much good taste and discrimination. Mr. 
Egerton delivered Clarence’s dream in excellent style; and 
Mrs. Vining earned just praise in her Lady Anne. 

Kenilworth has been dramatised with success at. several 
minor theatres, particularly the Surrey; it was, therefore, 
rather stale when brought out at Covent-Garden, and what 
is still worse, with no merit to recommend it. This Leices- 
ter was totally unlike England’s proudest Earl, and the comely 
Queen had dwindled into a mere gaudy puppet. Had the 
author of Waverley been present, we feel assured, he could 
not have withheld his indignation at this barbarous despoil- 
ing of Kenilworth. Varney was by far the best drawn cha- 
racter; and there was an excellent view of the Castle, and 
Conmer Priory. 

The Oratorios at this house have not as yet much to boast 
of. Miss Stephens, however, gave a solo from Handel in 
fine style, and was most enthusiastically encored. Miss Po- 
vey, who is engaged here for the Oratorios, sang very sweetly. 
A new grand Triumphal Ode was introduced, consisting of 
a trio and chorus, The words are by the Poet Laureat, but 


will not add to his fame, The music does credit to Mr. 
Bishop. 
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SURREY THEATRE. 


Tue Lord Mayor visited this theatre at the beginning of 
the month, and shewed his taste by ordering Mid Lothian ; 
all the original performers went through their characters with 
their usual elegance. A very young lady, whose name is 
not yet announced to the public, played Effie Deans with 
great feeling, and in her hands the part lost none of its in- 
terest; and an elderly lady danced and sung through Mrs. 
Glass with liveliness and spirit. 

A burlesque spectacle by Dibdin, which for its merit pro- 
mises to be a stock-piece, has been produced with great 
success at this theatre (which for the variety and excellence 
of its pieces, stands unequalled), The Daughters of Egyptus, 
and the Sons of Danaus, or, Fifty Weddings, and Nine-and- 
forty Murders; it has a whimsical and ludicrous effect; but 
love and murder, those two great essentials of the drama, 
render it extremely interesting; its moral is good, and the 
whole unexceptionable. The piece is derived from the clas- 
sic tale of the same title; but a great varicty of incident is 
added. 

Miss Taylor took her benefit on Thursday the 22d, with 
an overflowing house, under the patronage of Lady Caroline 
Lamb, and other ladies of distinction. She is an excellent 
and deserving actress, and unremitting in the duties of her 
profession. A new drama was got up on this occasion, 
Misanthropy and Repentance, literally Kotzcbue’s Stranger. 
Mrs. Haller, Miss Taylor, who sustained this difficult cha- 
racter most inimitably. We hope to see it often repeated. 
Miss Taylor spoke an Address on the occasion of her be- 
nefit with much gracefulness amidst frequent bursts of ap- 
plause., 


Cee Semmens 


On Saturday the 17th, Miss Macauley commenced her 
musical and dramatic entertainment with ‘“‘ Which is the 
Maid? or, The Way to Win Him,” “ Le Petite Suppere,” and 
anew drama called ‘Cassandra; and went through the 
whole with more than her usual excellence. The European 
Saloon, King-street, St. James’s, has been commodiously and 
handsomely fitted up for the occasion. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR APRIL, 1821. 


CARRIAGE DRESS. 


Peisse of levantine of a bright mashmallow-blossom co- 
lor, finished round the border with points folded back, from 
the material being placed over the lining; each point is ter- 
minated by a rich tassel ala ballon. The mancherons at the 
shoulders are formed of distinct puffs. A cravat scarf shawl, 
of pink raw silk, is generally worn with this pelisse, and 
a black bonnet, with oval puffings @ VEspagee on the 
brim, and points at the edge to correspond with the trim- 
ming on the pelisse: a rich plume of curled feathers is 
placed in front, with one feather depending over the right 
shoulder. Single Spanish ruff of lace, of a Vandycke pattern. 
Half-boots, of mashmallow-blossom, kid. 


EVENING DRESS. 


Round dress, of pearl-colored gossamer satin, trimmed 
with a broad ornamental border of embossed crape, or satin 
a l’antique. The stomacher is composed of fine lace of a 
novel form, and is pointed at the bottom of the waist in 
front. High tucker of fine broad lace. The hair arranged 
partly in the Greek and partly in the Parisian style, con- 
fined by a velvet bandeau across the forehead, where it is 
slightly separated, and crowned by a superb-diadem of ap- 
ple-blossoms, Necklace and ear-rings of large oriental pearls. 
White satin slippers, white kid gloves, and white fan of 
figured tulle. 

We have have been favored with the above elegant dresses 
by Miss Pierpoint, inventress of the Corset a la Grecque, 9, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-Garden. 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 





Tue mild weather which prevailed during a great part 
of March, caused the fashions of Spring to make rather an 
earlier appearance than usual; the English belles seem in 
haste to throw aside the velvet and cloth pelisse, for the 
light colored levantine, lined with rose-color, or for the 
satin spenser over the embroidered dress of India muslin, or 
of fine cambric richly flounced with embroidered jaconaut; 
but this latter dress is chiefly worn at present by young 
persons. 

The pelisses are made to button, or tie, close down the 
front, and are fastened up to the ruff, that is generally 
worn with them; they are much in favor when made ot 
sea-green Jevantine or of tabbinet, the color of the palmetto 
leaf. The most elegant carriage pelisse is of white gros de 
Naples, ornamented with pink or straw-color, with a belt 
finished with buttons of anew kind elegantly wrought. Black 
pelisses are much worn for the promenade, and we have re- 
marked a few trimmed @ la Proserpine, with bright geranium 
shag silk; these are open before, and generally worn overa 
white dress. At the shoulders and wrist they are finished 
en bourrelet. When, however, the weather is mild, scarf- 
shawls, particularly over high dresses of poplin, or light co- 
lored bombazins, are often the sole out-door covering over 
the form. 

We hope the beaver hat of light dove color, with a long 
veil, will answer the efforts which we have perceived in 
many ladies to bring them again into favor: the eye is ab- 
solutely weary of seeing the enormous bonnets which have 
so long disguised the countenance of youth and beauty ; 
the difference in appearance when so disfigured is but little 
between fifteen and fifty; and when these Brobdignag bon- 
nets are made of straw, we almost shudder at the thoughts 
of our poor cattle soon wanting fodder. JT’eathers in bats 
are on the decline; we expect soon to witness the triumph 
of Flora, when her treasures shall succeed to marabouts, 
herons’ and ostrich feathers, and foxbrush. The brims of bon- 
YOL, XIII.—Ss, I. x 
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nets are most fashionable when divided in quarters, ornas 
mented with Spanish slashings, like that represented in our 
print of the carriage costume, invented by Miss Pierpoint, 
Hats and bonnets are less bent down in front than formerly ; 
bonnets, finished with gauze near the edge, so as to be 
partly transparent, have already made their appearance in 
carriages; and also some formed entirely of crape. If la- 
dies will continue to wear bonnets disproportionably large, 
they are most becoming certainly when made of transpa- 
rent materials. The crowns of all bonnets are very low, 
and made like the caul of a cap. Several carriage bonnets 
are made to turn back in front very visibly; and where the 
bonnet turns up, it is ornamented with satin points or Jan- 
guettes of a different color to the material of which the bon- 
net is composed, All bonnets for walking are reckoned most 
genteel when quite plain; they have only for ornament a 
double plaiting of broad blond at the edge. 

Gros de Naples, Irish poplins, and twilled sarsnet, form the 
chief materials for half-dress gowns, especially for the most 
matronly. We are sorry to see thatthe dark chintzes, be- 
coming to almost every complexion, meet with so little en- 
couragement; with a muslin spenser they formed the pret- 
tiest morning-dress that we have witnessed for some time. 
Evening dresses are chiefly of gossamer satin, crape, or net, 
trimmed in various ways, with rouleaux of satin, embossments 
in crape or gauze, chenille embroidery, and with flowers, 
when for a ball, and not unfrequently a border of satin fo- 
liage, elegantly cut, and laid on the crape or net in various 
forms. 

Evening head-dresses for ladies who are matrons consist 
chiefly of dress-hats and feathers, with black velvet caps or- 
namented in front with a tiara of pearls. Caps of the mob 
kind, elegantly ornamented with flowers, and of different 
shapes, but almost all pointed on the forchead, are much 
in request, both for half-dress and at the theatres. The 
Opera-house has exhibited a very splendid and pleasing va- 
riety in the article of head-dresses. Young ladies wear only 
their hair full dressed, but not at all arranged after the same 
manner; some wear it @ la Diane, others a la Madona, and 

others braid their tresses, bringing them together in the 
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back of the head, like the medals of Faustina, or of Livia, 
the wife of Cesar; but the most prevailing method, and which 
is infinitely more becoming to some faces, is the arranging 
the hair as in the reign of Charles II. where the forehead is 
wholly exposed, and rich ringlets fall on each cheek. 

The favorite colours are—blush-rose, mashmallow blossom, 
emerald, or Spring-green, and jonquil. 


THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


On this altar, dedicated to beauty, may now be seen the 
faint and tender tints of the rainbow, casting a Spring-like 
lustre on the different articles which compose the attire of 
the Parisian dames, The budding treasures of the garden 
are brought here by the mimic hand of art, and the perfumes 
of the east lend their aid to cherish the illusion. 

No longer is the shivering fair one envoloped in the fur- 
lined velvet pelisse of sombre and wintry hue; she may now 
be seen in the morning walks with a beautiful mantilla of 
grey twilled sarsnet, lined with rose-color, and bound with 
the same; and for the Thuilleries, or other public walks, the 
rose-colored canezon satin spenser over fine cambric, sets off 
her shape to advantage, as she walks rejoicing in the smiles 
of spring. Even the gros de Naples dress, when made high, 
has often no other covering than a light scarf or silk shawl. 

From very recent information from Paris, we find, how- 
ever, that carriage-hats still continue to be adorned with a 
profusion of feathers. They are of different shapes, either in 
the Mary Queen of Scot’s style, or else in the form of a 
riding-hat; fine lace cornettes are worn underneath them ; 
and the color of the hat is generally rose-color with white 
feathers. Some hats are made almost in the form of a lo- 
zenge; they are either black, or ponceau, and are called 
chapeaux & la Bolivar ; they are ornamented in front with a 
plume of white marahouts. 

Merino dresses made very plain, with only one band of 
satin at the border, -are most general for morning-dress. 
Satin gowns are much worn in half-dress, or for friendly 
parties; they are made high, and are elegantly ornamented 
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at the border with two rows of white satin bowillonné; the 
mancheron at the top of the sleeve forms a point a la Jichu; 
the favorite color for these satin gowns is pink. The most 
elegant evening dress is of white satin, trimmed with éulle 
bouillonné; the sleeves and body of tulle, beautifully orna- 
mented with white satin foliage. The dress hat worn with 
this costume is particularly becoming; it is placed very much 
on one side, and very much resembles our opera-hat worn 
in 1819; the Parisian hat is of puckered tulle, or gauze, 
and is crowned with a full short plume of curled white fea. 
thers; the hat ties behind. White satin seems to be very 
prevalent this Spring; a dress of this kind is much admired 
for receiving large parties of ceremony; it is trimmed with 
flounces of blond quilled very full; and trimmed to cor- 
respond with the border of the dress, is a long sleeve of 
white net, bound round the arm in bias, with satin bands; 
the body is made @ lantique, with straps of tulle across, 
from the throat to the bottom of the waist; and broad white 
satin robings. ‘To preserve the ancient modesty of this dress, 
the very throat is concealed by a broad ruff, @ ? Anglais. 
Another evening dress is made of barbel blue satin, trimmed 
with feather fringe of the same color. The hat worn with 
this dress is of black velvet edged with beads of polished 
steel, and crowned by an immense plume of white feathers, 
that fall gracefully over the left side. A ball-dress of sap- 
phire blue crape over blue satin, with a blue satin corsage 4 
UE spagnole, is much in favor; it is trimmed with blue crape, 
and bunches of Provence roses: the sleeves are short and 
full; the hair disposed in very full curls, and mixed with 
short curled feathers, flowers, and crape. The jewellery 
worn with this dress, consists of a sapphire necklace and 
ear-rings. 

Some dress hats have the appearance of a college student's 
cap; thcse are most profusely adorned with white feathers. 
Toque hats are much admired for evening dress; the hat 
part is formed of rouleaux of colored satin, and a beautiful 
plume of white feathers plays over it. 

The favorite colors are—pink, sapphire blue, mashmallow 
blossom, and straw color. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 
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FEMALE GENIUS. 


PPPIPLP SP 


A FRAGMENT, BY MISS MARY LEMAN REDE 


PPP F 


Wuere splendid genius glows, and virtues shine, 

I ever bow in homage at their shrine ; 

Let them adorn the high, or grace the low, 

Bright from the prince or peasant let them flow, 

My heart exulting kindles at their name, 

Wakes to their worth, and gladdens at their fame. 
But most enraptur’d ever I pursue, 

Where female genius, female worth I view, 

Where woman soars with energies her own, 

And mounts respendently to wisdom’s throne, 
Knowledge, celestial beam of purest joy, 

Whose heav’n-born pleasures ne’er decay or cloy— 
Who gives angelic virtue added charms, 

And poverty of half her rage disarms— 

Who heightens ev'ry joy that wealth bestows— 
Fountain of good! whence good for ever flows! 
Has nature niggardly the stream supplied, 

That to one half her children ’tis denied ? 

Or is’t not rather man’s ungen’rous care 

To seize the prize *twas meant that he should share? 
Ye few, unprejudic’d by custom’s laws, 

Who view effects with ref’rence to their cause, 
Who mark the gradual taivt the mind attains, 

As slav’ry binds it in her servile chains; 

Who know the tinge that education gives, 

How ’neath its narrowest laws a woman lives, 
Will ye condemn her with a bigot’s rage, 

And ’gainst her sorrows as her faults engage : 

x 3 
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The hardy husbandman, enur’d to toil, 
Whose patient labor cultivates the soil, 
Who sees no beauty in the beaming morn, 
But that ’twill ripen his expected corn, 
Views with contempt the spot which art has grac’d, 
Adorn’d and blooming ’neath the hand of taste, 
Unmindful that the fertile soil will grow, 
Corn, fruit, or flowers, but as we plant or sow, 
That the same ray that warms his waving fields, 
Brings forth the blushing bud that fragrance yields. 
The proud philosopher, with like disdain, 
And kindred apathy, views beauty’s train, 
Untutor’d minds the deep-read critic schools, 
Turns to his books, and calls them pretty fools. 
The moralist, with sage good rules by heart, 
Condemns their care of dress, and use of art, 
Yet turns disgusted from a homely face, 
And gives his gracious smile to youthful grace, 
How few step forth, with generous care, to guide 
Her little bark down life’s tempestuous tide! 
How few can bear to see her soar to fame, 


And share with them the glory of a name! 
* * . * * * * 





Yes, grateful Britain may exulting rise, 
And boast the influence of ber genial skies ; 
Her More behold in meek distinction shines, 
While round her brows Fame’s laurel proudly twines, 
And while the well-told tale attention charms, 
To virtue wins, from specious vice alarms, 
While philosophic sense and graceful ease, 
While fancy charms, or elegance can please, 
Who will forget to give recording fame— 

A D’Arblay’s, Opie’s, and an Aikin’s name? 

* * * * * * * * * 
And in that sister isle, where genius roves, 
Bright as the sun that gilds its vernal groves— 

That emerald island, in whose green retreat, 
The lyric muse now holds her regal seat, 
Where nature loves exultingly to sit, 

See Genius, Fancy, Eloquence, and Wit, 
Wander the natives of those verdant glades, 
Amid her purest streams, and loveliest shades, 
Hear Echo, waking to the voice of Fame, 
Repeat a Morgan’s and an Edgeworth’s name! 
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LINES, 
TO A ROSE, SENT BY A FRIEND IN JANUARY. 


CIA? 


By Mrs. COCKLE, 
AUTHOR OF “IMPORTANT STUDIES,” “SIMPLE MINSTRELSY,” &c. 


Creer 


Yes, thou hast shed around my wintry hours 

A sense of sweetness, a soft summer’s bliss, 
Like that, when Fancy, in some rainbow showers, 
Bids the heart feel a trembling happiness, 

And gives her rose of promise ; blooming fair, 
Like thine, Serina, and, like thine, to bring, 
Though midst the tempests of the infant year, 

The cherish’d feelings of a happier spring, 

That fled as if it ne’er might live again 

For one whose summer buds all pass’d away ; 

And yet not all, since friendship’s flowers remain ; 
Thus shedding fragrance o’er a cheerless day, 
Which, but for thee, would know no brighter bloom 
Than Hope’s pale roses, bending o’er the tomb! 


_scenasacemamaten a 
—_—— 


ODE.—FromM THE PERSIAN. 
Br T. B. G. 


Sortiy flows the tender song, 
Minstrel, stop the melting strain; 

If thy notes delude us long, 
Ne’er will passion sleep again, 


Does the melted ruby glow? 
Pass the magic cup no more, 
Lest the sage enchanted go 
Dancing from the tavern door. 


But can music banish love? 
No—my heart still owns the fair; 
Nor can nectar’d draughts remove 


Features love has pictur’d there. 
‘ 
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Many a cypress rises fair, 
But so fair no form I see ; 
Many a rose perfumes the air, 
But so sweet no rose can be, 








Is she near? no tongue can say 
How my bounding heart is blest; 
Nor can thought my grief pourtray, 
When her absence glooms my breast. 


As from musky gales we know 
When the merchant train to see, 
Notes, her touch has sweeten’d, shew 

Leila comes—and comes to me. 


TO A FRIEND, ON HIS WEDDING-DAY. 


SPILL 


ATTRIBUTED TO SIR WILLIAM PEPYSs. 


PACE EP? 


**GivE me, to bless domestic life, 

With social ease, secure from strife,” 

Cries every pedant of a college, 

‘* A wife, not overstock’d with knowledge :” 
This every fool that loves to quote 

What, parrot-like, he learns by rote, 

And every coxcomb, whose pretence 

To wisdom marks his want of sense, 

And all good housewives skilled in darning, 
Who rail, with much contempt, at larning, , 
And all who place their greatest good in 
The composition of a pudding, 

Repeat with such triumphant air, 

Such deep sagacity, you’d swear 

That knowledge among woman kind 

Was deadliest poison to the mind; 

A crime which, venial if conceal’d 

Like theft at Sparta, when reveal’d 

The guilty stamps with such disgrace, 

No culprit dares to shew her face: 
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But tell me, you, who dared despise 
Such vulgar maxims,—who, from eyes 

Which well might grace the loveliest fair, 
Turn’d not because bright sense beam’d there,— 
Tell me, through all these thirteen years, 
Through varying scenes of hopes and fears, 
Could Ignorance more faithful prove? 
Could Folly’s self more warmly love? 
Then long may this auspicious morn, 

At each, still happier, year’s return, 

Tell, what thy sweet experience shews, 
That head and heart are friends, not foes. 




































INVOCATION FOR FINE WEATHER, 


WRITTEN IN THE ALBUM FORMERLY KEPT AT CAPEL CERIG, 


NORTH WALES. 






O THOU, who ruls’t this desert clime, 
High o’er deep Frangon’s* awful shade, 

Or when the floating clouds sublime 

Encircle proud Eryor’s* head— 






Genius of Ogwen’s drear abode, 
Surveying Benglog’s* hallow’d form, 

By baleful Idwal’s* Stygian flood, 

By Truain* prophet of the storm— 


Whether on Glyder’s* rugged brow 
Thou wagest elemental war, 

Or Cader’s* crags delight thee now, 

Or Arvon’s regal towers afar, 






O calm the terrors of thy power, 
A pilgrim’s lonely wanderings spare, 

Who seek for peace in Cerrig’s* bower, 

Abandoning a world of care. Bion. 





® Mountains, lakes, and valleys, in North Wales. 
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SONG, 


‘¢ WILL you leave a’ the pleasures that smile on you here, 
To brave the rough dangers that maun wait upon weir?* 
Oh! will you, dear lassie, gang over the sea, 

And a’ wi’ a pennyless callant like me? 


Will you leave a’ the silks and the laces sae rare, 

A’ the jewels you twine through your bonny black hair, 
The blue-bells and gowans that bud on yon lea, 

To gang to the shores o’ the Indies wi’ me?” 


All the laces, and silks, and the braws that I wear, 
An’ the jewels I twine through my bonny black hair, 
Believe me, dear laddie, they’re naithing to me; 
An’ gladly I'll gang to the Indies wi’ thee. 


I'll leave the wild land o’ the mountain and raet, 
Yet dear will that land be wherever I gae, 
Aad when on a far distant shore I shall be, 


A blessing I'll waft, oh! my country, to thee. 
GENEVIEVE. 


LOVE AND FALSEHOOD. 


Ou! tell me not loveliness dwells on her lip, 
Or that she is than other maids fairer; 

Oh! boast not of nectar ’twas thine there to sip, 
Of which not another was sharer! 


Compare not her breast to the dove’s downy plume, 
Nor swear that no guile there reposes ; 

I once lov'd a fairer, but soon found my doom 
Was to gather all thorns without roses! 


When my lip stole the dew that her bright lip distill’d, 
I deem’d it than Nectar much sweeter, 

With delight’s new-born feelings my bosom was fill’d, 
Oh! then it was rapture to meet her. 





* War. + Roe. 
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I gaz’d on her eyes till I fancied them spheres 
Which angels might gaze on for ever, 

Thought whisper’d, can bloom such as this fade with years: 
My fond soul responded, ‘‘ Oh! never.” 






Her bosom was fair as the mountain-top’s snow, 
Where footstep ne'er sullied its whiteness, 

Where the powerless sun-beam ne’er pour’d such a glow 
As could dim fora moment its brightness! 
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But, alas! like the snow, that, for ever congeal’d, 
On the mountain’s high summit lies freezing, 
So cold was her breast, so ’gainst love was it steel’d, 

She knew not the pleasure of pleasing. 








Her eyes were twin traitors, they sparkled deceit, 
Though their looks seem’d to promise sweet blisses ; 

Her salute meant not love when our lips used to meet, 
Deception mix’d gall with her kisses. 


Though her words breath’d affection, her heart was untrue, 
As ingratitude’s dictates could make it; 

And while mine fondly hop’d for a lover’s dear due, 

Her falseness was striving to break it. 


Then trust not the eye, though affection it beam ; 
Nor words, though of love they are breathing ; 

Oh! doubt them, lest mingled with fancy’s tair dream, 

Disappointment its woes should be wreathing : 


J. M. Lacey. 


CHARADE. 






My first’s a name full easy to be found, 
A son my second, like his sire in sound, 
My whole an essayist, misnomed a poet; 
Some.say he’d wit, those can tell best who rue it. 


R. B—p. 
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fMlarvriages. 


Mr. S. Lightfoot, of Islington, to Miss Cooke, of Bristol. Robert Machell, 
Esq. of Beverley, to Miss Eliza Mary Zealy. At Bridport, Bowden Gundry, 
Esq. to Miss Caroline Downe. Mr. James Rutland, of Oxford-street, to jfiss 
Eliza Singer, of Cavendish-square. Hugh O‘Connor, Esq. of Dublin, to the 
youngest daughter of Charles Brown Mostyne, Esq. of Kiddington, in the 
county of Oxford. At Cheltenham, Sir H, Pyam, K. T. S.C. B. to Miss C. 
Jackson, of Sussex. James Fitzgerald, Esq. of Trinity College, Dublin, to 
MissKing, of North Petherton, Somerset. At Battersea Church, John Church, 
Esq. to Miss Mary Margaret, only child of the late Peter F. Bourgeais, Esq. 
Captain William G. Coles, of the Royal Lancers, to Miss Butler, in the county 
of Kent. At St. Albans, Herts, Captain A. King to Miss M. Lewin. ‘The 
Hon. E. Percival to Jane, eldest daughter of the late 8, Percival. 


Deaths. 


At Tunbridge Wells, the Right Hon. Theodosia Lady Dowager Monsor, 
aged 96. The Rev. J.Grubb, of Preston, Radnorshire. Thomas Hyres, Esq. 
formerly of Kingston, Jamaica. The Lady of Sir John Carr, of Norfolk-street, 


Grosvenor-squarge. Mr. S. Robertson, Tunbridge Wells. Mr. P. Powell, of 


Old Bond street. Mrs. Clarke, of Bath. Miss Anne Burne, of Earle’s Ter. 
race, Kensington, aged 14. Mrs. Mills, of Greenwich. At Deeping, St. James, 
Lincolnshire, Mrs. E. Cook, aged 100. At Bath, Mrs. C. Leger. Mrs. F. Bently, 
aged 90. Mrs. Arlett, Old Bond-street. Admiral Hunter. At Rome, John 


Keats, the poet, of a decline, aged 25. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ The Assassin,—Lines to D, H.—The Winter Rose,—The communications of 
Miss A. M. Porter,—J. N.—J.{P.—Mrs. G.—Genevieve,—Gustavus,—Alexa, 
—The Microscope,—Charade, by J. W.—Verses, by E. F.—The Rose, by Miss 
F. 8. W.—The Shipwreck, by W. W.—Lines, by J. H. are received. 

We are much pleased with J. N.’s contributions, and assure him, that what 
he has mentioned will be acceptable. 

Are the communications of A. R.A. authentic? 

The Night of Terrors in our next. 

We must beg leave to consider how far it is possible to comply with R. A.’s 
request before we can give a decided answer. 

We shall be happy to hear again from W—t. 











THE PRIZE ESSAY. 

We have been much gratified in receiving several highly respectable Essays, 
but while we regret that we are obliged to confine our preference to one of 
the competitors, it is with pleasure we announce that that preference is given 
to W. H. C. whose excellent composition shall appear next month. The Essay 
of Beauchamp possesses considerable merit, and as he has taken a different 
side of the question, we shall have pleasure in inserting it the following month. 
Our youthful correspondents, Hannah and Elizabeth, must not be discouraged 
at this failure, for their attempts are extremely creditable to both, and per- 
severance will doubtless be ultimately attended with success. We have been 
much pleased with the Essays of J.B. D. J. Provan, and J. P. we hope oar 
correspondence with the two last-named gentlemen will not end with its come 
mencement. The present composition of Miss M. L. Rede detracts nothing 
from her former merit; but we are convinced that her generosity will cause 
her to receive more gratification than disappointment in thisinstance at re 
signing the palm of victory to another, 
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